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Dividends 


The Board of Directors has 
declared the following dividends: 


PREFERRED STOCK 
Regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.06 per share, on the 4% 
per cent Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable July 1, 1953 to 
shareholders of record June 
19, 1953. 


COMMON STOCK 

A dividend of 50 cents per 

share on the Common Stock, 

payable July 1, 1953 to share- 

holders of record June 19, 
1953. 

JOHN H. ScHMIDT 
Secretary-Treasurer 


June 3, 1953. 


WESTCLOX BIG BEN 
SETH THOMAS 
STROMBERG RECORDERS 
HAYDON MOTORS 


















entans OR LATER earnings de- 
termine dividends, and ultimately 
earning power determines earnings. 
Over the years Socony-Vacuum has 
been steadily increasing its earning 
power, primarily by plowing back 
earnings to improve the balance in 
its Operations. 

Compared with what we had when 
Socony became an independent com- 
pany forty-two years ago, our pro- 
gress is obvious. Socony in 1911 had 
no crude oil production and only 
about a third of the refining capacity 
it needed. It was very largely a world- 
wide marketing organization. 


Seven Years of Progress 


As recently as 1934, a few years after 
the merger with Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, Socony-Vacuum still produced 
barely half of its crude oil require- 
ments, and still refined only about 
three-fourths of the products it sold. 
The progress towards self-sufficiency 
achieved by our company since 1946, 
measured in terms of physical units, 
has been the greatest of any seven- 
year period in our history. 

Most of us dislike figures, or at 
least prefer them in small doses, so I 
have assembled these in one place 
where if you wish they can be easily 
skipped over. All are barrels a day. 








Our Operations % 
World-wide* 1946 1952 Gain 
Domestic 

and foreign. 

crude sup- 

ply** 233,000 507,000 118 
Refinery 

runs 414,000 612,000 48 
Sales 508,000 692,000 36 


"Excluding Standard-Vacuum. 
**Jncluding long-term contracts. 





A Business Cannot Stand Still 





This, taken from the latest in a series of messages accompanying 
dividend checks to shareholders of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
is reprinted here in the belief that it may interest a wider audience 
than the company’s 174,000 stockholders. 


The gains may be clearer if our crude 
supply is expressed as a percentage of 
our refinery runs, and if our refinery 
runs are similarly related to our sales. 
In 1946 crude supply was 56% of 
runs. Last year it amounted to 83%. 
In 1946 our runs were 81% of our 
sales. In 1952 the figure was 88%. 


The Price of Success 


Naturally, all this has cost a lot of 
money. Our capital expenditures, in- 
vestments and indirect obligations, 
and dry-hole expense for the seven 
years since the war total nearly a 
billion four hundred million dollars. 
More than half was spent to improve 
our crude oil supply position. The 
next largest outlay was $210,000,000 
to expand and improve our refin- 
ing facilities. Marketing required 
$153,000,000 and transportation 
$90,000,000. 

We estimate another $317,000,000 
will be spent this year in roughly the 
same proportions, $275,000,000 in 
the Western Hemisphere plus $42,- 
000,000 elsewhere. The eight-year 
total thus will be more than a billion 
seven hundred million dollars, three- 
fourths of which will have been spent 
in the United States. 


Only Road is Forward 


In our competitive society a business 
simply cannot stand still. It must 
either go forward or dry up. Should 
we slacken our efforts, you can be 
sure Our Many aggressive competitors 
would soon leave us far behind. And 
some day we would end up with no 
business at all. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corporation 


The only alternative is to try to go 
forward. 

We have no ambition to dominate 
the market or even necessarily to 
maintain our present position in it: 
But we do want to keep faith with 
our shareholders and the public, 
depending on us for a supply of 
petroleum products. 


Bigness is Essential 


This may result in continued growth, 
which in turn may make a big busi- 
ness even bigger. And that may sub- 
ject us to more of the evil things so 
frequently said about big business. 
We feel that big business is essential. 


Working Together 


More and more we see big business 
working in cooperation with small 
business. In our judgment the one is 
dependent equally on the other. In 
this important matter, neither the 
human relations considerations, nor 


~ the economic, are all on one side. In 


the future, as has been the case in the 
past, Occasions may arise to make it 
seem desirable for us to comment on 
this subject in more detail. 


Sincerely yours, 


GEORGE V. HOLTON 
Chairman of the Board 
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activity continue at record or near-record rates, with 


TRADE SLUMP NOT IN SIGHT 


Despite potential danger signals, production and trade 


little or no slowdown likely through the third quarter 


hatever temporary, artificial or 
WV <eteatte elements may be 
partly responsible—and admittedly 
some are involved—it is undeniable 
that currently prevailing business 
conditions give a consistent picture of 
widespread prosperity. Retail sales 
are at new record levels measured in 
dollars, and close to them in units. 
Except for a brief period represent- 
ing the World War II production 
peak, industrial activity is also at an 
all-time high. 


Demand Remains High 


Most of this large demand is 
soundly based on the expanding needs 
of a growing and prosperous popula- 
tion. Employment and personal in- 
come are the largest in our history, 
and the ever-widening distribution of 
income provides a growth in market 
potential for many luxuries and semi- 
luxuries at a considerably faster rate 
than the increase in total disposable 
irccome. Despite the consistently high 
pace of postwar production and hous- 
ing activity, it is apparent that many 
consumer wants have remained unsat- 
isfied. 

There are, of course, some danger 
signals on the horizon. Outstanding 
among these is the meteoric rise in 
the volume of consumer credit out- 
standing, which has advanced for 
thirteen consecutive months from 
$20.6 billion in March 1952 to $26.2 
billion at the end of April. Some $3 
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billion of this increase has resulted 
from a 50 per cent expansion in the 
volume of automobile sale credit, with 
on-the-cuff purchases of other con- 
sumer durables contributing another 
$1,154 million. 

Increased demand for all types of 
consumer durables has been a very 
important factor contributing to the 
business boom, and it is disquieting to 
note that so much of this demand has 
been based on use of credit rather 
than cash. Although it is impossible 
to predict in advance the exact point 
at which buyers will be unable or un- 
willing to mortgage their future earn- 
ings any more heavily, there can be 
no doubt that such a point exists and 
not much doubt that it has already 
drawn too near for comfort. 

Furthermore, production has been 
well ahead of retail sales in many 
consumer durable goods lines. For 
passenger cars, this has been the case 
ever since last August (except in 
November); during the first four 
months of 1953 factory shipments 
destined for the U. S. market ex- 
ceeded deliveries to customers by over 
100,000 cars. As a result, dealer 
stocks are the largest in nearly three 
years, and their holdings of used cars 
are definitely excessive. Television 
set production has also been ahead 
of final demand, and this has been 
true of major household appliances 
to such an extent as to compel some 
reductions in output rates. 


The danger involved in this situa- 
tion is heightened by the tight money 
policy being pursued by Federal Re- 
serve authorities in an effort to avert 
further inflation. This policy has been 
vigorously enforced for too short a 
period to have exerted any noticeable 
effects on business activity, but it has 
already resulted in higher interest 
costs on instalment borrowing and 
any extension of this trend could 
have an important inhibiting effect 
on new credit purchases of all big- 
ticket consumer durables. 


Policy Decision Difficult 


Higher money rates are also ca- 
pable of restraining other forms of 
economic expansion, and it will not 
be easy for credit authorities to draw 
the thin line between an anti-infla- 
tionary policy and one resulting in 
some deflation. Any tendencies in 
the latter direction may be reinforced 
by an increase in business caution in- 
duced by a Korean truce, which 
would remove some of the urgency 
from the defense program and could 
bring further paring or outright can- - 
cellations of defense contracts. 

This would hit a few lines rather 
hard, but after a comparatively brief 
transition period it should be a major 
boon to most others. It is estimated 
that an end to the active fighting 
might save the Government as much 
as $2.5 billion or even $3 billion a 

Please turn to page 26 
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A Long-Term Look 


At the Mutual Funds 


Careful selection is just as essential in mutual fund 


investing as in the purchase of individual securities. 


Performance figures must be carefully interpreted 


he. phenomenal growth of open- 
| genie investment companies—pop- 
ularly known as “mutual” funds— 
is undoubtedly one of the most 
significant financial developments of 
recent years. Total assets and share- 
holders of the funds have shown an 
uninterrupted climb since 1941. At 
the end of last year, net assets of 
110 mutuals totaled $3.9 billion com- 
pared with only $402 million at the 
end of 1941. Fund shareholders, 
meanwhile, jumped from 293,251 to 
over 1.3 million in number at the close 
of 1952. 

In contrast with the nearly ten- 
fold gain in mutual fund assets, net 
assets of 34 closed-end funds report- 
ing to the National Association of 
Investment Companies did not quite 


SPECIALTY FUNDS 
Comedie Pumd, Tac. ....... 6.050.000. 
Century Shares Trust............... ies 
I I nonce sd din sie'seeuy anon 
Gas Industries Fund 
Television-Elec. Fund 
United Science Fund 


BOND-STOCK FUNDS 
American Business Shares 
Axe-Houghton “A” 
II rales Sie ek cy wise ae 
Investors Bimtual, Inc. ........... .... 
Nation-Wide Securities 
Putnam (Geo.) Fund 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund........ 
Wellington Fund 


STOCK FUNDS 
Affiliated Fund 
I a ite Rob 
Delaware Fund 
Dividend Shares 
Eaton & Howard Stock 
Fidelity Fund 
Fundamental Investors 
Incorporated Investors 
Invest. Co. of America................. 
Mass. Investors Trust 
National Investors 
Selected American Shares 


double between 1941 and 1952. At 
the 1952 year-end, the closed-end 
funds (most of which sell at discounts 
from asset value, and are traded on 
the securities exchanges) aggregated 
some $978 million and shareholders 
numbered 217,000. 

The advantages most frequently 
claimed for the mutual funds are that 
they provide the investor with diver- 
sification and expert management, no 
matter how limited his capital may 
be. This double-barreled argument 
is well worth noting since these prin- 
ciples are all too frequently neglected 
by many security holders. 

At the same time, the investor 
should bear in mind that, in most 
cases, he must pay a_ substantial 
“loading charge” or premium above 




































net asset value when he buys open-@@ the. 
end shares; this may run between Kor 
seven and nine per cent of asset value tual 
and thus the portfolio value of the F 
trust must rise by a similar percentage @ that 
merely to offset the cost of acquiring J pro: 
mutual fund shares. For this reason,]@ no 
mutual shares are suitable primarily @ vest 
as a vehicle for semi-permanent, vest 
long-range investment; the “loading (th 
charge” makes the cost prohibitive for stoc 








the speculator seeking a “quick turn.” 

Also worth noting is the fact that, 
despite their diversified security hold- 
ings, the mutuals are by no means 
riskless investments. The decline in 
stock prices in recent months, for ex- 
ample, has carried net asset values 
of the funds downward also. Some 
critics contend that during a period 
of severe economic stress, the re- 
demption privilege (under which the 
mutuals stand ready to redeem their 
shares at net asset value) might have 
to be suspended. It is reasoned that 
wholesale liquidation of securities to 
raise cash in order to meet redemp- 
tions would wipe out the very market 
values that the trusts were anxious 
to preserve. The mutual funds, how- 
ever, deny that any such threat ex- 
ists; they point out that even during 
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Statistical Highlights of Leading Open-End Funds ti 
*Distribution +1943- fa 
7-—— of Assets———_,, *Net 1952 Net 
Cash Bonds Com- Assets Per- -— 1952 Dividends From — Asset Recent cc 
and and ~*mon (Mil- form- Invest. Capital Combined Value Bid Loading 

Govts. Pfds. Stocks lions) ance Income Gains Total 12-31-52 Price Charge se 
7% 11% 82% $23.5 $0.05 $0.07 $0.12 $11.97 $10.74 7.50% SC 
2 fr 98 36.2 0.44 0.13 0.57 16.28 14.95 7.50 ‘ 
6 1 93 53.5 0.60 1.00 1.60 20.39 18.61 7.50 na 
ioetals, eet. 7 5 88 23.0 0.62 0.70 1.32 21.27 19.31 7.50 U 
Dyes cocyiiri oa eee 4 1 95 24.8 0.53 0.23 0.76 14.37 13.56 8.25 W 
Sisto. encom teaes 1 15.0 0.33 6.21 5.60 8. d 
B 
iat Ents 21% 28% 51% $38.8 174% $0.15 $0.11 $0.26 $4.05 $3.85 6.25% f: 
PE ee eld oe ee 10 31 59 29/5 212 0.29 0.61 0.90 10.06 9.45 8.00 he 

2 41 57 92.6 180 0.85 1.35 2.20 24.15 21.98 7.50 
2 35 63 435.6 159 0.62 0.22 0.84 14.67 13.87 7.50 Ss 

SORE PE 5 ee” obs 16 31 53 Pe sc 0.68 0.22 0.90 16.08 15.23 6.75 
er EN 7 30 63 61.5 148 0.75 0.50 1.25 19.12 17.97 7.50 P 
13 35 52 39.6 117 1.90 1.00 2.90 58.32 54.52 None v 
BAR gh kiu: AUR RTE 8 27 65 246.2 143 0.80 0.50 1.30 20.87 19.63 8.00 fi 
p 
1% .. 99% $241.8 340% $0.23 $0.12 $0.35 $5.05 $4.79 7.50% b 

11 ne 89 182 255 1,32 0.63 1.75 25.12 23.08 8.67 
2 10% 88 15.1 125 0.64 ~=0.71 1.35 17.14 15.90 8.50 u 
ee ee oe eee eer fee 11 br 89 119.4 200 0.09 0.05 0.14 1.99 1.82 8.67 n 
ae eee bee ee ge 5 1 94 17.0 260 0.89 0.60 1.49 24.52 22.58 6.00 f 
4 7 89 85.4 290 0.87 0.25 Lae 18.85 17.30 7.50 ' 
barat i ete mud Pelee 2 - 98 150.9 269 0.90 0.46 . 1.36 20.58 18.43 8.75 I 
bic ruiShe isan tures eas aes 6 3 91 136.8 269 0.43 0.35 0.78 11.38 10.32 7.50 f 
17 1 82 22.4 199 0.46 0.57 1.03 12.32 11.44 8.00 1 

SUP Da me ees ah zZ ad 98 512.4 238 0.93 0.27 1.20 20.42 18.62 7.50 
Se ees ae 3 ' 97 31.2 273 0.42 0.41 0.83 12:23 11.16 7.50 C 
ds aioe lig ia te a 7 1 92 26.5 210 0.61 0.64 1.25 13.99 12.88 7.50 \ 
22 | 7 117.14 237 1.90 5.60 7.50 59.47 63.00 a 


State Street Invest. Corp.............. 


*As of December 31, 1952. {Percentage gain in net assets per share, plus dividends and distributions; comparable gain for Standard & Poor’s 90-stock 
index was 271 per cent. Source: 1953 edition of Investment Companies (see text). a—Sale of new shares has been discontinued. 
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the period immediately following the 
Korean invasion in 1950, sales of mu- 
tual shares exceeded redemptions. 

Perhaps the most important point 
that should be kept in mind in ap- 
proaching the mutual fund field is that 
no one trust is suitable for every in- 
vestment objective. Some funds in- 
vest exclusively in common stocks 
(these are the diversified common 
stock funds) while others seek to bal- 
ance their portfolios between common 
stocks and bonds (balanced funds). 
And there are others that confine 
their holdings to preferred stocks or 
bonds, or concentrate on a single in- 
dustry, or on a group of related in- 
dustries. Some trusts primarily con- 
cern themselves with high grade 
securities—others with speculative, 
growth, or income issues. 


Which Is Best? 


Naturally, the question is often 
asked: Which trust has the * best 
record? Unfortunately, it is no more 
possible to answer this question with- 
out qualification than it is to interpret 
as meaningful the variations in per- 
formance between two entirely differ- 
ent classes of securities. Obviously, 
there is little basis for comparing a 
conservative bond-stock fund with a 
fund investing solely in volatile equi- 
ties. In addition, a reasonably satis- 
factory yardstick should be used for 
comparative purposes and the period 
selected for “performance” compari- 
sons should include both rising and 
falling markets. Naturally, a mutual 


| fund that follows aggressive policies 


will do better under bull market con- 
ditions than a more conservative trust. 
But the situation may be reversed in a 
falling market. 

Comparisons of management re- 
sults for the ten-year 1943-1952 
period, shown in the table on page 4, 
will be helpful in appraising the per- 
formance of trusts with similar basic 
policies. The performance figures are 
based on the 1953 edition of Invest- 
ment Companies, a comprehensive 
manual of the investment company 
field published by Arthur Wiesen- 
berger & Company. (Performance 
figures have been omitted in cases 
where a fund has been established 
only recently, or where comparisons 
with earlier available data, for one 
reason or another, lack significance. ) 

It should be noted that changes in 
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net asset value (the most frequently 
used index of performance) do not 
take into account the greater value 
of long term capital gains dividends 
nor variations in loading charges, 
factors which must also be weighed 
by the individual investor. Nor does 
this yardstick make allowance for the 
human equation ; a good performance 
by a fund in the past does not, per 
se, guarantee similar results in the 
future; and changes in policy and 


personnel could conceivably enable a 
“slow starter” in the mutual field to 
score measurable improvement later 
on. After surveying the mushroom- 
ing mutual fund field and considering 
the more than 100 funds to choose 
from, the investor will probably de- 
cide that careful analysis and expert 
counsel is as much a prerequisite for 
successful investing in mutual shares 
as it is for a sound approach to the 
purchase of individual securities. 


15 Preferred Issues 
At Wide Discounts 


Reflecting rising money rates, many best quality preferreds are sell- 


ing 20 per cent or more below former highs. Higher yields im- 


prove attraction of such issues for general investment purposes 


referred stock prices have gone 

down and yields have gone up 
over the past several years, the 
natural reaction of fixed income 
securities to the persistent rise in in- 
terest rates. Currently, as measured 
by the Standard & Poor’s weekly in- 
dex, the average price of a represen- 
tative group of preferred stocks is 
159.8, at which, combined, they af- 
ford a yield of 4.38 per cent. This 
compares with the 1950 peak price of 
184.2, at which the yield was but 3.80 
per cent. Thus, in three years the 
return has increased more than 13 
per cent. This year prices continued 
their decline to the present level, 
which just scrapes the 1953 bottom, 
while the yield average has steadily 
moved up to a point where preferred 


stocks are attracting attention as 
vehicles for general investment. 

Many of the best preferred stocks 
have shown much greater price de- 
clines than the record established by 
the group index. Some are selling 
20 per cent or more below their pre- 
vious highs, and offer the best returns 
that those particular issues have pro- 
vided in years. 

All of the 15 tabulated are selling 
today at discounts of 20 per cent or 
more from earlier highs, established 
mainly in 1950 or 1951. All are well 
rated, American Can carrying the 
A+ rating of FINANCIAL WortLp’s 
Independent Appraisals. Seven of 
the others are rated A, with the 
remaining preferred issues carrying 


B+. 


Quality Preferreds Well Below Former Highs 


Abbott Laboratories 4% cum. conv 
American Can 7% cum. conv. (par $25) 


Burlington Mills 4% cum.............. 
eo EAR. SE, GO eee 
Crown Cork & Seal $2 cum............. 
Food Machinery & Chem. 314% cum. conv..... 
General Tire & Rubber 334% cum....... 
Heyden Chemical $4.3714 cum. conv. 2d.. 
Household Finance 334% cum.......... 
Liquid Carbonic 344% cum. conv....... 
Macy (R. H.) & Co. 444% cum. “A”.... 
Marshall Field 444% cum............... 
McCrory Stores 344% cum. conv.....:. 


Merck & Co. $4 conv. 2d 


Pfizer (Charles) & Co. 4% cum......... 


Yield 
Previous at Recent Current 
High High Price Yield 
saa 125 3.2% 100 4.0% 
ae 52% 3.3 40 4.3 
sina ois 100% 4.0 - 78 5.1 
Wxthc%-< 155 4.4 125 5.6 
sa 42% 4.7 30 6.7 
114 3.2 85 4.1 
eet 90% 42 71 «(5.3 
einai’ 107% 4.1 80 5.5 
afore 103% = 3.6 81 4.6 
Eppa s tele: 81% 4.3 64 «5.5 
Saar 105 4.1 af. 52 
Several a 106% 4.0 84 5.1 
ety 100 3.5 80 4.4 
a eaey 121 3.6 93 4.2 
ret re 121% 3.1 97 64.1 





Defense Orders Aid 
Office Equipments 


Sales of time-saving devices are also supported by 


high rate of business activity but net is restricted 


by price competition and rise in operating expense 


ost office equipment companies 
M reported increases in sales last 
year. But with only one exception, 
gains in net, wherever realized, were 
small. Since price controls were in 
effect the manufacturers had to ab- 
sorb increases in wages and higher 
material costs. During the first three 
months of this year, competitive fac- 
tors as well as high operating costs 
have limited earnings improvement 
although sales in most instances have 
continued upward. 

Defense production was a factor in 
lifting sales last year and it will con- 
tinue to boost volurne in 1953. High 
precision equipment, testing devices, 
communications equipment, giant 
computers, aircraft parts and small 
assemblies and many other items are 
manufactured by the business appli- 
ance makers. The importance of this 
work for some of the companies is 
shown by the fact that of Burroughs 
Corporation’s $100 million order 
backlog at the year-end, $65 million 
represented defense contracts. Royal’s 
defense backlog at the end of its fiscal 
year exceeded $22 million or about 
35 per cent of 1952 sales. 

All the armed services have unex- 
pended funds on hand from previous 
appropriations, and Defense Secre- 
- tary Wilson is on record as strongly 
opposing any military cutbacks fol- 


Gray Mfg. Co. Photo 


lowing a Korean truce. For the most 
part, current contracts may be ex- 
pected to hold. 

The outlook for commercial sales 
is good as long as business activity 
continues at a high rate. And as a sec- 
ondary factor, the problem of office 
worker costs is a stimulant of time- 
saving equipment sales. It is the ex- 
perience of modern business that the 
burden of paperwork has mounted 
much faster than growth in dollar 
sales or unit volume. Any more rapid 
means of processing paperwork is 
bound to find a market provided the 
price is right. The office equipment 
companies have marketed a tremen- 





dous volume of machines since the 
end of World War II but they are 
turning more and more to electronic 
methods, even for smaller machines, 
which will render many older units 
obsolete. 

Intense competition within the of. 
fice equipment field itself makes con- 
tinuous improvement in methods and 
systems almost obligatory. The equip- 
ment manufacturers, through their 
sales efforts, are then able to replace 
obsolescent machines at a fairly high 
rate during good business years, al- 
though as the business level declines, 
business firms or corporations tend 
to postpone new equipment pur- 
chases. But under present conditions, 
sales this year are expected to ap- 
proximate last year’s record volume. 


Economy A Must 


Under present competitive condi- 
tions, however, earnings gains will 
tend to be limited in the main to those 
companies which are able to reduce 
costs. Some have revised their oper- 
ating systems and redesigned their 
products to permit more efficient pro- 
duction. Industrial engineers have 
been hired to survey some plants. 
Royal Typewriter, for example, ex- 
pects some further increase of pro- 
duction efficiency and reduced operat- 
ing costs from adoption of recom- 
mendations made in such a survey. 
Research, which is one of the greatest 
factors in the long-term growth of In- 
ternational Business Machines and 
Remington Rand, continues to be em- 
phasized. Burroughs has a new $3 
million laboratory under construction 
which will increase facilities for long- 
range planning. National Cash Regis- 
ter expanded its efforts in electronic 
research and development last year 
by purchasing an 80 per cent inter- 


A Fiscal View of the Office Equipment Makers 


r~ Revenues ~ 
(Millions) 


Years 
Company Ended: 
Addressograph-Multigraph .. 
Burroughs Corporation 
Dictaphone Corporation’ 
Felt & Tarrant 
Gray Manufacturing 
Int'l Business Machines 
Marchant Calculators 
National Cash Register 
Pitney-Bowes 
Remington Rand ........... Mar. 
Royal Typewriter July 
Smith (L. C.) & Corona June 
Underwood Corporation .... Dec. 


* Paid or declared to June 10. 
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a—Nine months. 


r——Earned Per Share———, 
-—Annual——, — Three Mos. — 
1951 1952 1952 1953 


$6.84 % 84 mr 34 a$3.97 
1.52 1.58 0.42 0.40 
9.25 8 91 N.R. N.R. 
0.76 5 0.26 

1.85 
9.81 
bce 
5.14 
1.34 
2.96 
* 2.62 


1951 1952 
$57.3 $63.2 
127.4 150.8 
N.R. N.R. 
9.9 
LS 
333.7 
21.7 
226.6 
30.6 
e234.9 
61.6 
30.7 
75.2 65.9 


b—Also paid stock. c—- 


Vmod « 
Aud} 


0.34 


al.64 
3.70 a2.61 
5.00 1.12 


1952 fiscal year. 
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e—1953 fiscal year. 


Indi- 

cated 

Yield 
6.0% 
6.0 


Recent 
¥*1953 Price 


$2.25 50 
0.40 15 
1.50 53 
0.40 12 
0.50 

b2.00 
0.65 
2.25 
0.50 
0.75 
0.87% 

1.00 

4.00 1.50 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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est in Computer Research Corpora- 
tion. 

New products are many. Under- 
wood Corporation recently acquired 
a punched card accounting system 
used in Great Britain and Europe, 
and it claims the first fully automatic 
electronic digital computer to be pro- 
duced at a price within reach of a 
sizable number of users. The indus- 
try leader, IBM, has been speeding 
development of electronic applica- 
tions. One of the smaller but rapidly- 
growing units, Gray Manufacturing 
last year introduced several new 
communications devices. Remington 
Rand has a new low-priced account- 
ing machine. And the Burroughs 
Ticketeer is being used for automatic 


ticket sales by railroads and airlines. 
This is but a small sampling of the 
new products recently introduced. 
The blue-chip capital stock of In- 
ternational Business Machines, high- 
est quality issue in the group, has been 
a dividend payer since 1916. Of bet- 
ter-than-average quality, Underwood 
and Burroughs have shown fairly 
good earnings consistency through 
the years. Burroughs’s dividend rec- 
ord, dating from 1895, is the longest 
in the business, while Underwood has 
also paid through wars and depres- 
sions since 1911. Remington Rand 
and National Cash Register both 
represent growth situations, and are 
of a ‘“businessman’s investment” 
quality. THE END 


Truck Makers’ Earnings 


May Face Decline 


Pent-up demand of latter months of 1952 created by 


steel strike will be lacking this fall. Retail inven- 


tories are at high level and rate of scrappage is down. 


Mc: of the leading truck builders 
reported better earnings for 
the first three months than for the 
same period last year. Sales on the 
whole were better and profit margins 
were well maintained. Companies 
whose earnings were depressed last 
year may do better for the year as 
a whole although for a number of 
reasons 1953 will probably turn out 
to be only an average year. 

The independent truck companies 
occupy a special position in the in- 
dustry inasmuch as a very large pro- 
portion of commercial vehicles are 
manufactured by the major automo- 
bile concerns. The Big Three alone— 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler 
—control 72 per cent of truck sales, 
with another ten per cent accounted 
for by International Harvester. Be- 
tween 1949 and 1952, five of the in- 
dependents combined shared an in- 
creasing although small percentage 
of the domestic truck business, from 
2.5 per cent in the former year to 
6.7 per cent in the latter. Percentage 
figures for early this year are another 
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story. According to Ward’s Automo- 
tive Reports, the same five independ- 
ent truck makers did only 3.94 per 
cent of the total business vs. more 
than 4.5 per cent a year earlier. 
These figures reflect increasing 
competition from the major builders. 
Another signal is high retail truck in- 
ventories, which at the end of April 
(latest figures available) were 27 per 
cent over the year-earlier level. The 
industry would be in a better posi- 
tion statistically if the 1952 scrappage 
rate for trucks had risen as it did for 
automobiles. Last year the truck 





scrappage rate (ratio to new cars 
sold) was approximately 64.3 per 
cent vs. 64.7 per cent in 1951 when 
about 18,000 more vehicles went out 
of service. Scrappage of automobiles, 
however, was at a record rate last 
year with three sent to the junk heap 
for every four new units registered. 
Furthermore, export demand for 
trucks has been smaller, this year, 
and if the Pentagon stretches out its 
truck buying in line with other fea- 
tures of the present military program 
then fewer vehicles will be delivered 
to the Armed Services in 1953. 

The truck industry has scheduled 
1,275,000 units to be built this year, 
or approximately five per cent better 
than in 1952. In the first five months 
of this year, an indicated 560,328 
trucks were turned out by U. S. fac- 
tories, according to Ward’s Automo- 
tive Reports, against 537,120 units 
in the same period last year. The 
same source places retail truck sales 
for the first four months at 327,858 
units vs. 278,119 for the 1952 Janu- 
ary-April period, an increase of 49,- 
739. While actual figures are not 
available beyond April, reports from 
the industry are that sales demand 
has appreciably slackened and deal- 
ers’ inventories have increased fur- 
ther, with the result that the truck 
makers have begun cutting down pro- 
duction schedules. 

Extension of that trend would of 
course cut into earnings showings for 
the second half, which would mean 
that full-year results for few of the 
companies would match 1952 figures. 

Truck makers’ shares at best are 
business cycle issues; most of the 
members of the group, in fact, are 
distinctly speculative. While White 
and Fruehauf have had above-average 
records, even those issues appear to 
lack attraction for purchase under 
current general market conditions. 


Makers of Commercial Motor Vehicles 


c— _Sales——_. ————_Earned Per Shar 


(Millions) 

Company 1951 1952 1951 
CO ee $34.8 $31.7 $2.17 
Diamond T ....... 50.1 79.9 2.10 
aso Miestiacs al1l.2 a8.7 a1.54 
Federal Fawick.... 20.8 13.6 0.46 
Fruehauf Trailer .. 156.2 155.7 3.94 
Mack Trucks...... 149.8 170.5 1.57 
Reo Motors ....... 112.8 156.1 4.92 
Twin Coach ...... 39.5 42.2 2.07 
White Motor ...... 150.0 148.5 5.83 





a—Years ended October 31. b—-Six months. 


co Annual—, Three Mos.— Indicated Recent 


1952 1952 1953 Dividend Price Yield 
$0.13 $0.24 $0.09 None 9 i 
2.46 0.69 0.74 $1.00 13 7.7% 
a0.86 b0.37 b0.39 0.60 9 6.7 
D1.16 N.R. D0.16 None 6 - 
3.61 1.03 1.19 2.00 25 8.0 
0.70 0.48 0.57 None 12 os 
6.63 140 1.49 2.00 Ze 9.1 
1.62 0.78 . 9.27 0.50 8 6.1 
444 1.18 1.26 2.50 25 10.0 
D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. Note: No action 


on Mack Trucks dividend December 29, 1952; paid $1.00 in 1952. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 


Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 


of Listed Stocks. 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Congoleum-Nairn B 
Shares (at 24) constitute a business- 
man’s risk. (Pays $1.50 annually.) 
The recent acquisition of the Sloane- 
Blabon Corporation will put the com- 
pany in a much better competitive po- 
sition, with the biggest quality and 
style range it has ever had. Even 
though Sloane-Blabon has been oper- 
ating at heavy losses for several years, 
it is expected to be placed on a profit- 
able basis. In addition to one of the 
most modern plants for making hard- 
surface floor coverings, Congoleum 
also received some $8 million in cur- 
rent assets, and saved several millions 
that it had planned to spend to ex- 
pand its own facilities. With capacity 
up about 60 per cent, 1953 sales are 
expected to take a sharp jump. 


Continental Can B+ 
Shares have long term appeal as 
a growth situation; current price, 51. 
(Now pays 60c quarterly.) Conti- 
nental’s 1953 sales may run as high 
as $540 million compared with $477 
million in 1952 and net income should 
also show improvement. The com- 
pany is now spending about $6 mil- 
lion a year on research on new prod- 
ucts and markets. Beer and frozen 
fruit juice cans exemplify some of 
the newer lines developed in recent 
years; and while soft drink cans are 
admittedly costly in relation to the 
price of the product, management be- 
lieves that potentialities in this field 
are fairly good. The latest step in 
Continental’s aggressive expansion 
program is the pending acquisition of 
the Flexible Packaging Division of 
Shellmar Products, a converter of 
cellophane, Pliofilm, polyethylene, 
acetate and similar materials. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western C 

At 13, shares carry significant 
speculative risks but better earnings 
8 


Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


comparisons are probable. (Paid 20c 
in 1952; thus far in 1953, 50c.) 
After financing of diesels and new 
marine equipment being delivered in 
1953, equipment obligations will 
reach an all-time high of $33.6 mil- 
lion. However, when the 700 or- 
dered hopper cars arrive they will 
round out the freight car require- 
ments and none will be needed until 
late in 1954. Also, the 20 more die- 
sels to be delivered this year will fin- 
ish dieselization plans for the next 
few years and leave the road with a 
reservoir of 17 steam switching lo- 
comotives. Over $3 million of bonded 
debt was bought in during the first 
five months of 1953 which about takes 
care of specific sinking fund needs to 
May, 1954. Management expects that 
in a few years general sinking fund 
needs will fall below $4 million an- 
nually, removing all restrictions on 
common dividends. 


Duquesne Light B 

This good grade common, at a re- 
cent low of 25, yields 6.4%. (Raised 
dividend to 40c.) Addition of a new 
generating unit at Elrama, Pa., raised 
company’s capacity by about 10.5 per 
cent and $115 million is heing spent 
for two other units which will add 30 
per cent more by 1955. This new 
equipment is especially important be- 
cause it will provide power at a cost 
of only 2% to 2% mills per kilowatt 
hour as against as much as 13 mills 
for some of the older installations. 
Purchased power runs to 15 mills or 
more. One major uncertainty in the 
company’s immediate earnings out- 
look is the outcome of litigation 
regarding a company request for a 
$4.8 million annual rate increase. 
However, greater operating effi- 
ciency, stemming from new facilities 
should go far in offsetting any ad- 
verse rate decision. 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


E| Paso Natural Gas B+ 

Stock (33) is a growth issue. (Pays 
$1.60 annually.) Stockholders will 
vote July 1 on proposals to increase 
authorized capital stock and debt 
limit. The company plans to issue 
$20 million of new preferred and $120 
million of first mortgage pipe line 
4%s of 1968. The bonds are already 
tentatively committed to institutional 
investors and are to be distributed in 
allotments, as construction needs dic- 
tate, through June 30, 1954. On 
June 1, 1953, the Government agency 
opened hearings on the joint applica- 
tion of El Paso Natural Gas, Pacific 
Gas & Electric, Southern California 
Gas and Southern Counties Gas for 
authority to construct a pipe line net- 
work costing $214.2 million. 


Hall (F. W.) Printing C+ 

Stock, at 17, is a business cycle is- 
sue. (Pays $1.30.) Company re- 
ported a record level of production 
and sales of its catalogs, magazines 
and paper covered pocket-size books 
for the fiscal year ended March 31. 
However, earnings were held to $2.51 
a share vs. $2.47 for the previous 
annual period as a result of higher 
costs, wages and taxes. The improve- 
ment in operations is attributed to 
recent plant expansion and increased 
manufacturing efficiency, made pos- 
sible by the capital expenditure of 
nearly $19 million in the past few 
years. 


Miami Copper C+ 

Stock (23) is speculative. (Pays 
$2 annually; a 25c extra so far in 
1953.) The company’s earnings for 
the first six months of 1953 are 
expected to show a gain over the 
$2.11 per share reported for the like | 
period last year. Mining operations | 
were conducted in a low-grade ore- | 
body during the last eight months but 
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BDome Mine. 
@iransferred to the new Copper Cities 


a more normal grade is now being 


worked and margins will be more 


favorable, Production is at the rate 
of about 50,000 tons a year but will 


Bbe cut to half that in 1954 because 


of the scheduled closing of the Castle 
Equipment will be 


site and output will not return to 
present levels until 1955. The com- 
pany has a Government contract for 


5 170 million pounds of the first copper 


from this mine. Price is set at 23 
cents per pound with an escalator 
clause. 


Minnesota Mining B+ 

Shares are not cheap at 44, but of- 
fer longer range growth prospects. 
(Paid $1 in 1952; 50c so far this 
year.) The company has purchased 
American Lava of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., producer of electrical insulat- 
ing material used primarily in radio 
and television components. Other 
lines include crucibles, nozzles and 
chemical-resistant fittings for the 
thermal and chemical industries. The 
51-year-old acquired company, which 
will be operated as a subsidiary, re- 
ported sales last year of approxi- 
nately $7.5 million. . This purchase 
will increase Minnesota Mining’s par- 
ticipation in the electronics industry. 


National Lead A 

This investment grade stock, now 
at 31, has growth potential. (Paid 
$1.45 last year; 65c so far in 1953.) 
Operations for the first six months 


poof this year will show an improve- 


ment over the like 1952 period, ex- 
tending the gain in sales and earnings 
reported for the opening quarter. 
President J. A. Martino, in comment- 
ing on the company’s growth, espe- 
cially in titanium pigments, stated 
that while this material has been in 
short supply for the past ten years, 
the company now feels its capacity 
is sufficient to permit establishment 
of titanium pigments for a wide vari- 
ety of uses. The firm’s Henderson, 
Nev., plant is currently manufactur- 
ing four tons of titanium metal daily 
and plans to expand output to ten 
tons a day in the near future. 


Northern Natural Gas B+- 

Stock (37) is one of the better 
natural gas equities. (Pays $1.80 an- 
nually.) The company plans to in- 
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crease its pipe line capacity to 1.1 
billion cubic feet per day by the end 
of 1954. This is a 50 per cent ex- 
pansion over present facilities but re- 
serves, currently committed to these 
lines, are estimated to total nine tril- 
lion cubic feet. Rate difficulties have 
distorted the recent earnings picture 
and comparisons will be further com- 
plicated by the recent 548,100-share 
stock offering. Certain revenues are 
being collected under bond, pending 
settlement of an appeal from FPC 
rulings on rate-increase applications. 
For the year ended March 31, net 
(excluding the bonded revenues) 
came to $1.47 per: share on the old 
capitalization and to only $1.22 on 
the new. But, allowing for a favor- 
able decision in the rate case, per 
share results would figure out at $2.64 
and $2.20 respectively. 


Philco B 

Stock seems amply priced at 29, 
considering the cyclical nature of the 
the business. (Pays $1.60 annually. ) 
Company had set a sales goal of $435 
million for 1953, and topped its quota 
for the first quarter with $129 mil- 
lion. Net came to 94 cents per share 
for the period, against 64 cents last 
year. Philco’s expansion program is 
nearing completion, with the televi- 
sion plant at Philadelphia now oper- 
ating, a $4 million refrigerator facility 
at Connersville, Ind., scheduled for 
production in 1954 and a new tele- 
vision and radio receiver factory be- 
ing built in Toronto. 


Pullman oo 

Product diversification lends a sta- 
bilizing influence to this semi-invest- 
ment issue, now at 41. (Pays $3 
annually to yield 7.3%.) Tests on 
the company’s new Cushion Under- 
frame freight car indicated that even 
under the most extreme conditions 
damage is reduced to a third that of a 
conventional car. Western Pacific 
has already tried one of the cars in 
shipments from Chicago and Cali- 
fornia and only minor damage was 
sustained to freight despite some 
severe impact. 


Stanley-Warner Cc 

While stock is speculative, this for- 
mer division of Warner Bros. Ptc- 
tures is a well-established theatre 
chain ; recent price, 11. (No dividends 





yet paid.) Cinerama Productions 
stockholders will vote on a proposal 
to transfer the rights to produce and 
show Cinerama movies to Stanley- 
Warner in exchange for a percentage 
of income from all future exhibitions. 
Stanley-Warner would form a new 
subsidiary to operate the wide-screen 
process. The company would finance 
the equipping and opening of new 
theatres and take over the three thea- 
tres now showing This Is Cinerama 
in addition to financing the next fea- 
ture. These costs would be recouped 
out of box office receipts and there- 
after proceeds would be divided even- 
ly. While the first Cinerama produc- 
tion in New York has already drawn 
823,504 people and grossed over $1.8 
million, the expenditures necessary to 
equip more theatres and at the same 
time produce new features would be 
too heavy for Cinerama Productions 
to carry alone. 


Southern Pacific B 

At 44, shares yield 6.8% from a 
widely-covered $3 annual dividend. 
Work has already been started on a 
$6 million project at the Englewood 
yards in Houston, Texas. Being 
built is a switching yard, consisting 
of car receiving, classification and for- 
warding units with 5,620-car capacity, 
that will take about two years to com- 
plete. The units will cover more than 
three hundred acres and have a span 
of seventy-six tracks. The speed of 
cars during switching operations will 
be regulated by automatic car retard- 
ers and the routing into various class- 
ification tracks controlled by a push 
button panel. When completed the 
property will constitute the most 
modern yard yet constructed for any 
major railroad. 


Twin City Rapid Transit Cc 
Shares at 14 are near their 1953 
high, and prospects are improving. 
(Paid 40c in 1953.) This company 
(which supplies a_ rapid transit 
service to Minneapolis and St. Paul) 
has purchased 100 new coaches from 
General Motors for $2.25 million. 
Delivery in September will mean the 
virtual end of streetcar transporta- 
tion in the area. In the next two 
weeks the company expects to receive 
100 similar coaches ordered last fall 
which will be placed in service imme- 

diately. 
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Earnings Gain 


For General Foods 


Results for latest fiscal year were well above those 


recorded a year earlier. 


EPT expiration will permit 


further improvement, and dividend could be increased 


“if ite present conditions of un- 
certainty with respect to busi- 
ness and market developments, 
“defensive” issues which characteris- 
tically show greater than average re- 
sistance to cyclical factors possess 
great attraction for the conservative 
investor. Few if any industries are 
more thoroughly depression-resistant 
than the suppliers of food, the number 
one basic necessity, and in this field 
the largest, most diversified and most 
firmly established unit is 
Foods. 


Holds Many "Firsts" 


General 


In terms of sales volume, this en- 
terprise is almost twice as large as its 
nearest competitor. It holds first 
place in such basic fields as coffee 
(which provides some 35 per cent of 
its revenues), cake flour, baking 
chocolate, frozen foods, prepared pud- 
dings, packaged coconut and gelatin 
desserts, and ranks second in produc- 
tion of dry cereals, baking powder, 
cake mixes and other foods. Alto- 
gether, its line of products numbers 
over 250 items, the majority of which 
have become household words 
through large scale (and highly effec- 
tive) advertising over a long period of 
years, 

The success which has attended its 
promotional efforts is attested by its 
sales record, which shows uninter- 
rupted increases in each of the past 
twenty years. Fairly frequent acqui- 
‘sitions of smaller units have also 
played a part in this achievement. 
Thanks to this steady growth and the 
inherent stability of the industry, 
General Foods has been able to earn 
profits and pay dividends in every 
year since the present organization 
was incorporated in 1922. 

The packaged food business is 
highly competitive, and in recent 
years this factor has led to a shrink- 
age in profit margins throughout this 
10 


field. There have also been other 
influences contributing to the same 
result. One has been a large scale 
program of new product development. 
This has been expensive, but it has 
also been highly productive. During 
the fiscal year ended March 31, items 
introduced since the war accounted 
for over $116 million of sales, or 
nearly 17 per cent of total volume. 
During the previous year, these items 
contributed only 12 per cent of sales. 
Another important reason for the 
drop in profit margins during recent 
years has been the increase in the 
tax burden. This was responsible 
several times over for the drop in 
net income from calendar 1949 to fis- 
cal 1950-51, and was the major rea- 
son for the further dip which oc- 
curred in 1951-52. During its last 
fiscal year, the company paid excess 
profits taxes of 77 cents a share; thus, 
anticipated early expiration of this 
levy will make a significant contribu- 
tion to earning power. 
Paradoxically, taxes had a hand in 
permitting the substantial earnings 





General Foods 
Earned 


Sales Per *Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $128.0 $3.68 $3.00 8134—35 
1932.. 85.3 197 2.50 40%—195% 
1938.. 125.9 2.50 2.00 4034—22% 
1939.. 135.5 2.75 2.25 48 —36% 
1940.. 143.1 2.77 2.00 493%%—33% 
1941.. 169.2 285 2.00 423%%,—33% 
1942.. 196.1 2.79 1.70 40%—2334 
1943.. 243.4 2.68 1.60 44%—34 
1944.. 277.5 2.41 1.60 4334—40 
1945.. 280.2 2.36 1.60 56 —40 
1946.. 317.8 2.79 2.00. 56%—39% 
1947.. 407.3 3.19 2.00 4534—34% 
1948.. 463.3 425 2.00 41 —34 
1949.. 474.6 4.77 2.25 487%—39% 
1950.. a589.2 a4.58 2.45 5134—44% 
1951.. a632.5 a3.52 2.40 485%—39% 
1952.. a701.1 a4.31 2.40 5334—41 
ie... . as b1.45 b56 —51% 


*Has paid dividends in every year since 1922. 
a—Fiscal year ended March 31 of following year. 
b--To June 10. 









gain which took place last year. The 
management decided that the reserve 
for taxes on income for prior years 
could be reduced by $3 million, or 
54 cents a share, and this sum was 
added to reported income, which on 
a recurring basis was thus $3.77 a 
share. Even this figure is not quite 
accurate, however, for earnings were 
burdened with a non-recurring loss of 
$4.4 million on sale of certain busi- 
nesses. It was stated that this los: 
was “almost offset” by resulting re- fj 
duction in income taxes. 

After making allowance for these 
adjustments and the effect of pos- 
sible application of EPT to only 
one-fourth of the current year’s earn- 
ings, and allowing for the effect of 
higher sales volume—reported to be 
running some 12% per cent ahead of 
year-earlier levels so far—there seems 
little question that further earnings 
improvement will be shown in 1953- 
54. This will raise still higher the 
already adequate coverage of the 
$2.40 regular annual dividend rate in 
effect for the past several years. 














































































































Dividend Increase Possible 











Restoration to earnings of $3 mil- 
lion of the tax reserve set up in prior 
vears recognized, in effect, that the re- 
ported results for those years had 
been understated by an equal amount. 
Hence, the directors voted to augment 
the early June quarterly dividend 
payment with an extra of 25 cents a 
share, while retaining the regular 
quarterly rate of 60 cents. It seems 
auite possible, however, for the com- 
pany to increase this rate at some 
time during coming months. 

Whether or not it will actually do 
so depends on factors which cannot be 
accurately assessed by outsiders until 
the March 31 balance sheet is pub- 
lished. But working capital was aug- 
mented about two years ago through 
sale of $35 million of debentures, and 
appears more than adequate for ordi- 
nary needs unless the management 
has further expansion and develop- 
ment plans not yet announced. At its 
present price of 52, the stock affords 
a yield of 4.6 per cent based on the 
$2.40 regular rate, or 5.1 per cent in- 
cluding the June extra; a possible in- 
crease to say $2.80 would raise this 
yield to 5.4 per cent. This would be 
an attractive return for an equity of 
such high quality. 
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For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 














Decline could have considerably greater distance still to 


go, perhaps after a temporary rally. But high yields and 


low price-earnings ratios preclude an extended bear market 


Almost exactly four years have now elapsed 
since the start of the bull market. This interval rep- 
resents the approximate duration of the 1942-46 
advance, and considerably exceeds the life span of 
most other bull markets witnessed in the past. Meas- 
uring from the June 1949 low to the latest top at 
the close of 1952, the Standard & Poor’s index of 
420 industrial stocks has risen by nearly 88 per 
cent, and the latter level was almost ten per cent 
above the previous all-time peak registered in 1929. 


While business is currently excellent and the 
medium term prospect calls for sustained activity 
and higher earnings and dividends, the longer 
range outlook—on which the course of stock prices 
chiefly depends—is much more questionable. Bond 
and commodity prices have been trending down- 
ward for over two years, and their declines have 
accelerated sharply in recent months; such develop- 
ments frequently signal a turn in the major trend 
of stock quotations. These considerations suggest 
the possibility that the bull market has ended. 


Unfortunately, no bells ring and no lights 
flash when such an event occurs. Usually it does 
not occur until prices have reached an over-opti- 
mistic level, signalled not only by the historical 
price pattern but by price-earnings ratios of twenty 
or more and yields of four per cent, three and one- 
half per cent or even lower. Under such circum- 


stances, conservative investors are justified in un- 


loading the bulk of their equity commitments with- 
out attempting to scalp the top eighth. Today, how- 
ever, industrial shares provide returns of over six 
per cent and are selling under ten times earnings. 


In 1937, little sacrifice of income was involved 
in a transfer from stocks to high grade bonds, and 
in 1929 such a transfer permitted an actual gain 
from a 3.2 per cent yield to 5 per cent. But even 
after the extensive drop in bond prices, a decline 
of some 2.7 percentage points in annual return is 
involved in such a switch under present conditions. 
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Furthermore, there is no dangerous froth of specu- 
lative enthusiasm to be evaporated before stocks 
reach realistic levels; they are realistically valued 
now, even if a pessimistic estimate is made of the 
future earnings and dividend payments which must 
eventually justify them. 


Even assuming that a bear market has started 
—an assumption which is still unsupported—it by 
no means necessarily follows that common stocks 
should be thrown overboard indiscriminately. No 
1929-32 or 1937-38 drop appears remotely in pros- 
pect. Even starting from a price-earnings multiple 
of 211% and a yield basis of 314 per cent, indus- 
trial shares declined only about 29 per cent from 
1946 to 1949 (high grade issues fell by only 2114 
per cent), and it would be surprising if a bear 
trend starting from recent levels equaled these 
magnitudes. 


The outlook is far too clouded, and has been 
for many months, to justify representation in sec- 
ondary, cyclical or non-dividend-paying issues. The 
possible rewards are meager, the risks are excessive 
and the income is inadequate, unreliable or both. 
But well-selected top quality stocks do not suffer 
from these drawbacks. 


Since no type of issue offers a reliable promise 
of making a fortune for its holders over coming 
months, investors should concentrate on objectives 
which can reasonably be obtained—good income, 
protection of principal and, if market performance 
permits, modest profits. These can best be secured 
in the type of stock exemplified by bank, food, fire 
insurance, telephone, tobacco and utility issues and 
selected retail lines such as the grocery, drug and 
variety chains. If lower prices prevail later on, it 
will again be possible to obtain good yields from 
the chemical, drug and oil groups, which offer 
excellent long term prospects but are not cheap 
at present. 

Written June 11, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Dip in Dividends 

Reflecting the shifting of dividend payment dates 
from May to June by several oil and electrical 
machinery companies, and a 13 per cent drop in 
textile and leather payments, May disbursements 
declined six per cent below the year-earlier level. 
For the manufacturing group the decrease was 14 
per cent, but this was offset in part by an eight 
per cent rise in non-manufacturing payments. 
Finance, railroad and public utility companies in- 
creased payments substantially over a year-earlier 
while mining and trade payments were slightly 
reduced. The five-month total—$2.7 billion—still 
remained 314 per cent above the level at the end 


of May 1952. 


Copper Drop Near? 

Anticipating that the present 30-cent refined cop- 
per price will not last much longer custom smelters 
have lowered scrap buying prices to around 22.5 
cents. Since it takes 60 to 90 days for scrap copper 
to reach the market in refined form, the trend in 
scrap prices often heralds an approaching change 
in refined. Many fabricating plants close for two 
weeks in July for vacations, and this is expected 
to cause a sharp letdown in refined metal buying. 
On the futures market the metal has been easing 
steadily since the resumption of trading on June 1, 
current prices being off from 50 to 100 points from 
the opening. A price of 22.5 cents for copper scrap 
is equivalent to between 27 and 28 cents for refined 
copper, indicating that custom smelters look for a 
drop of about two cents by the end. of summer. 


Aircraft Outlook 


Although the $11.7 million Air Force budget-for 
fiscal 1953-54 is $5.1 billion less than had been 
asked by Mr. Truman, it is still more than any 
other year’s appropriation since fiscal 1944 and 
would mean a three-year appropriation total of 
34.3 billion. This does not include Navy aircraft 
appropriations which in the last two years have 
totaled $7.4 billion. 

In fiscal 1951, only about $7.1 billion was al- 
loted the Air Force and some $3.1 billion went for 
Navy aircraft. It was not until last year that fin- 
ished planes paid for with fiscal 1951 funds began 
to appear in quantity. But beginning this year the 
first substantial returns in the way of aircraft sales 
will begin to come from the increased amounts 
alloted in later years—more than $11 billion each 
12 


year for the Air Force alone. So even with the 
lowered budget estimate for Air Force funds, sales 
for the 1953-55 period at least would be at higher 
levels than in previous years although the net earn- 
ings rate would still depend upon prices paid, re- 
negotiation of profits, and tax relief. 


Uranium Boom 


A world-wide search for uranium is under way 
from the Colorado Plateau in the United States to 
the Gold Coast of South Africa. Organized pros- 
pecting and exploration work in the Colorado 
Plateau is believed to surpass any previous mineral 
search in this country’s history; some 200 uranium 
mines have been reported in operation. In Canada, 
more than 500 uranium properties have been dis- 
covered, though many of these may not prove rich 
enough to be economically mineable. Meanwhile 
South Africa—producer of 45 per cent of the 
world’s gold—is spurring production and is ex- 
pected before long to forge ahead of the Belgian 
Congo as the world’s primary source of uranium. 
Processing plants are being built to remove the 
mineral from gold wastes and some experts believe 
that in three years the country may become the 
dominant supplier of uranium to the United States. 
The uranium boom is a welcome development in 


dollar-short South Africa. 


More Paper Produced 

Production of paper and paperboard in the first 
four months of this year totaled 8.8 million tons, 
seven per cent above the same 1952 period and 
two per cent less than in 1951. Demand for kraft 
paper, grocery bags, and corrugated paper, as well 
as other basic items, continues at a satisfactory 
level despite some adverse factors such as the brew- 
ing industry strike which has reduced corrugated 
box requirements. Concern that new kraft capacity 
will result in overproduction is discounted by an 
industry official who points out that the new facili- 
ties will replace marginal and obsolete plants still 
in operation. New markets are also expected to 
help absorb the increased capacity. A recent study 
by the: American Paper & Pulp Association indi- 
cates that industry stocks are in balance with sales, 
though the Association observes: “The continua- 
tion of this favorable position . . . is dependent 
upon the ability of manufacturers of paper and 
allied products to maintain sales close to their 
present level.” 
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Gasoline Price Hike 


For the second time this year Socony-Vacuum 
has increased wholesale gasoline prices in the New 
York-New England area. This time the increase 
(of seven-tenths of one cent a gallon) is expected 
to become general, in marked contrast to Socony’s 
unsuccessful February effort to lead a general price 
advance. Other refiners then declared an increase 
unwarranted and Socony returned to the old base 
which had been in effect since July 1950. Except 
for a few training points Socony operates no sta- 
tions of its own. Each dealer is free to set his 
own price. Refiners operating their own chains 
prefer Socony to lead the way and test both dealer 
and public reaction. While the move toward higher 
levels for refined products gets under way, New 
Jersey Standard, long opposed to a crude oil price 
rise, has reversed its attitude and has gone on 
record as favoring an early increase. It is unlikely 
any successful effort could be made before Fall, 
by which time the present over-stocked supply situ- 
ation may have been corrected. 


Soybean Squeeze 

Further production cutbacks are expected in the 
soybean processing industry in view of low pre- 
vailing quotations for soybean meal (now $64 a 
ton) and rising competition from other feeds which 
are in abundant supply. A year ago, soybean meal 
sold for $81 a ton in the Decatur, IIl., market. A 
leading processor recently closed down one of its 
plants and others are expected to follow suit unless 
a more normal spread is obtainable from crushing 
operations. Crushings of soybeans dipped from 
about 20 million bushels in March to 18 million 
in May and a further decline is expected for June 
barring an unexpected improvement in market con- 
ditions. 


Record TV Output 


Production of television sets in April totaled 
567,821, compared with 322,878 in April 1952. 
The January-April period set a new four-month 
record of 2,827,821 sets. This compares with 1,647,- 
708 a year earlier and the previous record of 
2,147,800 for the four months ended April 1950. 
From present indications 1953 will make a new 
all-time high in TV production, topping the present 
record of 7,463,800 sets produced in 1950. While 
the output for the first four months was at an 
indicated rate of well over eight million sets, sales 
during the summer months may be expected to 
follow the usual mid-year pattern, and hold the full 

' year’s total below that figure. 


Corporate Briefs 

Chrysler Corporation shipped a record number 
of automobiles to dealers in the first five months 
of this year, a gain of 49 per cent over the like 
period last year. 

Southern Railway plans a new $14 million freight 
yard for Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Hercules Powder will halt production and sale of 
acid and rennet casein as of August 1 due to the 
high price of domestic milk, from which casein is 
made. 

Willard Storage Battery has perfected an auto- 
mobile battery with a regulator for water capacity 
so as to provide efficient operation in all types of 
weather. 

Warren Petroleum plans to construct a natural 
gasoline plant near Lovington, N. M. 

Directors of Beatrice Foods and Creameries of 
America have approved a plan for the merger of 
the two companies. 

R. H. Macy is planning a $6 million department 
store near Santa Clara, Calif. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67 3.06% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 284s, 1975.... 3.54 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 3.93 Not 
Beneficial Loan 244s, 1961 3.51 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

1985 3.38 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3.83 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999.. 3.30 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%4s, 1975.... 3.53 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 3.48 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 4.68 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 3.82 10414 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974 3.63 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 

Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum 5.60% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum. .......0..5.. 52 4.81 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 4.74 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum 5.05 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 8 6.00 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

*Indi- 


c-Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Home Products J $2.00 37 54% 
Celanese Corporation . 2.25 25 §4.0 
Dow Chemical k 70.80 35 

El] Paso Natural Gas . 1.60 34 
General Electric é 3.00 69 
General Foods ; 2.40 52 

Int'l Business Machines . 74.00 224 
Standard Oil of California y 300-51 
Union Carbide & Carbon is 2.50 64 
United Air Lines i 150. 3 
United Biscuit E 2.00 35 


* Based on 1952 cash payments. f.Also paid stock. § Based on 
$1.00 indicated 1953 annual rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor ; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


*I ndi- 

-~Dividends— Recent cated 

1951 1952 Price Yield 
American Tel. & Tel F $9.00 155 58% 
Borden Company , 2.80 54 5.2 
Consolidated Edison : 2.00 35 
Household Finance : 2.50 43 
Kress (S. H.) i S00. ; « 52 
Louisville & Nashville 4.50 61 
MacAndrews & Forbes : 3.00 41 
May Department Stores ; 1.80 29 
Pacific Gas & Electric : 2.00 36 
Pacific Lighting : 3.00 57 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” . 2.00 44 
Safeway Stores ’ 2.40 35 
Socony-Vacuum i 2.00 33 
Southern California Edison.... 2. 2.00 34 
Sterling Drug } 2.00 33 
Texas Company d 3.00 51 
Underwood Corporation . 4.00 44 
Union Pacific R.R. .......... : 6.00 103 
United Fruit : 4.00 52 
Walgreen Company : 1.85 25 
West Penn Electric : 2.05 


oO 
SNA OMAN ADD BAIN NN TON 
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* Based on 1952 payments. § Based on $2.20 indicated 1953 
annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 

*Indi- 


--Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


Allied Stores $3.00 38 7.9% 
Bethlehem Steel ; 400 50 8.0 
Cluett, Peabody : 2.00 30 
Columbia Gas System ! ; 13 
Container Corporation : , 39 
Flintkote Company : : 28 
General Motors 

Glidden Company 

Kennecott Copper 

Mathieson Chemical 

Mid-Continent Petroleum 

Simmons Company 

Sperry Corporation < 

Tide Water Associated Oil .... 


SE BP GD 8 ND 3 DOSS 
ONO OAnhONOoFO*) 


*Based on 1952 payments. 
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tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
. - - LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Busy Sawing Wood 


Looxine BAcK to the 
“Market Outlook” published in the 
FINANCIAL WORLD issue of February 

4, 1953, the reader may find the sug- 
| gestion: “Until some of the uncer- 
tainties are cleared up, little can be 
expected of the market.” 

The uncertainties then referred to 
included the questions of price, wage 
and material controls; a shift in de- 
fense emphasis from all-out produc- 
tion of weapons to a slower but con- 
tinuing defense build-up, and taxes. 
Meanwhile, other major questions 
have moved closer to solution; 
namely, Federal Reserve action with 
respect to credit and, most important 
of all, the course of truce negotia- 
tions at Panmunjom. 

In reviewing the brief period since 
early February, one can hardly fail 

to be impressed by the speed with 
| which many problems have been 
grasped and settled, at least for the 
time. Before the present month ends, 
| the bothersome tax matter will be 
settled and probably the full signifi- 
cance of the negotiations with the in- 
| scrutable Chinese Reds may be made 
clear. One conclusion seems reason- 
ably safe: The securities of industries 
that do well in peace will command 
greater attention than before, though 
the world has far to go before it is 
back on a peacetime basis. 


They Can and Will 


Pustic power advo- 
cates of the New Deal era based their 
cause on two premises, among others: 
first, that power development would 
be secondary to the main objective 
of providing aid of navigation, flood 
control, reclamation, irrigation or 
sanitation; second, that Government 
participation in the field was needed 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


because the tax-paying, privately 
owned utilities might not be in posi- 
tion to finance such projects. 

These two points are met head-on 
by five major companies of New York 
State which, through Earle J. Ma- 
chold, president of Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corporation, have notified the 
joint Senate-House Public Works 
Committee that they are prepared to 
start immediately on a $400 million 
project to develop additional hydro- 
electric power at Niagara Falls if ap- 
proval is given legislation now before 
Congress. 

This project of private enterprise 
is strictly a power project, nothing 
else. Construction would not involve 
the use of public funds. -On the con- 
trary, it would be financed by the risk 
capital of thousands of investors and, 
instead of enjoying a preferred posi- 
tion of tax immunity, it would yield 
some $23 million annually in Federal, 
state and local taxes. Finally, it har- 
monizes with governmental policy as 
expressed by President Eisenhower 
and, more recently, put into words by 
the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, namely, that Government should 
concern itself “only with those func- 
tions or activities which private en- 
terprise cannot or will not under- 
take.” Here, in a single legislative 
stroke, Congress has an opportunity 
to write finis to a New Deal policy 
that had created a governmental 
power trust under the guise of es- 
tablishing a sort of judicial yard- 
stick for the purpose of measuring 
rates charged for electricity. 


Banking Policy Study 


PrrncrpaL PoINTts made 
in a critical analysis of Federal Re- 


serve policy just completed by repre- - 


sentatives of 18 commercial bank 
members of the New York Clearing 


House concern devices used by the 
Federal Reserve to regulate credit. 
One recommends that the important 
matter of stabilizing the economy 
through use of its open market trans- 
actions should be made, not a guiding 
principle as it is stated now, but a 
direct responsibility of the Federal 
Reserve System. With this sugges- 
tion there is little likelihood of 
quarrel. 

But it is not so certain that all 
bankers, industrialists and members 
of the Federal Reserve Board will 
agree on the merits of a recommenda- 
tion to place a definite limitation on 
the amount of Government securities 
that Reserve Banks may buy. Nor 
will another recommendation go un- 
contested; namely that the Federal 
Reserve should be put in a more direct 
position to tighten the screws or un- 
loosen them on real estate and con- 
sumer credit. Debate may center on 
the first point over the question 
whether restrictions should be placed 
on the Board by law; exercise of good 
judgment is more to be desired than 
a percentage table. 


When Haste Is Bad 


W HATEVER ELSE may 
be said after present argument sub- 
sides over the effectiveness or ineffec- 
tiveness of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, the disputants will 
probably agree that the decision to re- 
new or not to renew should not be left 
up to the eleventh hour. The prob- 
lems of world trade policy are much 
too complicated for policy to be de- 
cided in a last minute frenzy. And 
that fact lends weight to the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation that a one- 
year renewal is advisable while a 
thorough-going new study is made of 
the entire subject. Trade barriers 
were never sO many as now. 
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CLEO F. CRAIG DAVID A. CRAWFORD 


President of the American Director and formerly Presi- Dav 
Telephone and Telegraph dent, Pullman, Inc., Chicago. | derla 
Company, New York. ‘ 


The Trust Youll 


As you used your telephone today, you probably 
had your mind on other things than the policy 


JAMES F. BELL 


Chairman, Committee on 
Finance and Technological 
Progress, General Mills, 
Minneapolis. 


LLOYD D. BRACE 


President, First National Bank 
of Boston. 


VANNEVAR BUSH 


President, Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. 
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A message from the Board of Directors of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company | 
of the telephone company. But the principles that 





guide a business like ours directly affect your tele- 


phone service. So they are important to everyone . “Rech ot ws combines that bis tia Ses Sk 


who uses a telephone, as well as to the 1,230,000 savings of every individual who has put money in 


ae 


people who share ownership of the Bell Tele- 
phone System. 


We think you will be interested in a message 
that was sent recently to the share owners of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company by 
its Board of Directors. 


the business. It is our responsibility that the Company ff 


shall prosper. 


“We are sure that to perform this duty, we must f 
serve the public as well as possible. The Company is | 
a servant of the public. The services it performs are | 
necessary to the people of the United States. They | 


are necessary to the building of our nation and to our 


JOHN J. McCLOY 


Chairman of the Board, Chase 
National Bank, New York. 


ARTHUR W. PAGE 


Business Consultant, 
New York. 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON 


Chairman of the Board, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, New York. 


ELIHU ROOT, JR. 
Lawyer, New York. 


TOM K. SMITH 


Chairman of the Board, The 
Boatmen’s National Bank of 
St. Louis. 





JOHN W. DAVIS 


Davis Polk Wardwell Sun- 
derland and Kiendl, New York. 


HAL S. DUMAS 


Executive Vice President of the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, New York. 


national security. Clearly, we occupy a position of 
great public trust. 


“We think it all-important therefore that we furnish 
the best telephone service it is in our power to pro- 
vide—a service high in value and steadily improving — 
at a cost to the user that will always be as low as 
possible and at the same time keep the business in 
good financial health. 


“The success of the business depends on the people 
in it. To serve well and prosper the Company must 
attract and keep capable employees. They must be 
well paid and have opportunity to advance in accord- 
ance with ability. And we must continually develop 
first-rate leaders for the future. 


MYRON C. TAYLOR 


Formerly Chairman of the 
Board, United States Steel 
Corporation, New York. 


SAMUEL A. WELLDON 
Formerly Chairman of the 
Board, The First National 
Bank of the City of New York. 


W. CAMERON FORBES 


Partner, J. M. Forbes & 
Company, Boston. 


WILLIAM WHITE 


President, New York Central 
Railroad Company, New York. 


G. PEABODY GARDNER 


Trustee, Boston. 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 


President, International 
Harvester Company, Chicago. 


In Us” 


“Finally, it seems to us that it is always our duty 
to act for the long run. Sound financing, good earn- 
ings, reasonable and regular dividends—these are all 
long-term projects. 


“So is our continual research to find better means 
for giving better telephone service. So is the build- 
ing of the human organization and character on 
which good service depends. So is the training of 
leaders. In all our undertakings, the long view is 
essential. 


“This is the way we understand the trust you have 
placed in us. It is a trust that deserves, and will 
continue to receive, the most painstaking care we 
can give it.” 





BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


A. LEE M. WIGGINS 
Chairman of the Board, 


Atlantic Coast Line Company, 
Hartsville, S. C. 


























Face-Lifting for Worthington 


Leader in pumps has materially diversified its output 
in recent years. Change in corporate title last year 


gave recognition to the broadened scope of activities 


Bs in 1840 Henry Rossiter 
Worthington, a young engineer, 
devised the first direct-acting steam 
pump and founded a company—one 
that was to be the forerunner of the 
present Worthington Corporation— 
to produce his invention. Over the 
years the surviving organization, 
which was known as Worthington 
Pump & Machinery from 1916 until 
early last year, remained closely 
identified with pumps. It is note- 
worthy that both the Monitor and the 
Merrimac of Civil War fame were 
equipped with Worthington pumps. 
New lines were steadily added and, in 
recognition of the company’s broad- 
ened horizons, its title was changed 
last year to Worthington Corpora- 
tion. 

Worthington still makes more 
pumps (and more different kinds of 
pumps) than any other company and 
this line accounts for some 30 per 
cent of total sales. However, the 
company also produces 13 other 
major types of products including 
compressors, engines, air condition- 
and 


ing refrigeration equipment, 
steam turbines, steam condensers, 
construction equipment, industrial 


mixers, water treatment apparatus, 
and liquid meters. 

It is estimated that equipment for 
petroleum and chemical companies 
represents about 20 per cent of 
Worthington’s sales. The electric 
power industry takes a little less than 
20 per cent and the third ranking 
market, air conditioning units for 
stores, homes, and offices, accounts 
for about 15 per cent. Important 
volume is also derived from public 
works, marine equipment and spare 
parts business in various lines. 

Exports, too, have long been an 
important part of Worthington’s 
business, furnishing 15 per cent of 
the company’s sales in 1952. In ad- 
dition to the sale of domestically-pro- 
duced items abroad, Worthington has 
plants in foreign countries which are 
producing $15 million worth of ma- 
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chinery a year. While earnings of 
these foreign units approximated $1 
million last year, only a small portion 
of this was received in dividends. 

Besides its top-ranking position in 
pumps, Worthington is an important 
factor in compressors, which are the 
heart of chemical and petrochemical 
plants. Explains the company: 
“Gases are compressed to pressures 
as high as 15,000 pounds per square 
inch to produce the ever-widening 
list of chemicals and synthetics de- 
rived from coal, petroleum, air and 
other basic sources.” 

The company has been building 
steam condensers for over a century 
and one of its latest models—built 
for Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York—is the largest ever made. 
Worthington is also a leader in the 
liquid meter field as well as the 
manufacturer of the world’s broadest 
line of marine equipment. 

Air conditioning is one of the fast- 
est-growing lines and it is significant 
that the company—unlike its competi- 
tors—makes all of the components 
used in air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion equipment. Worthington equip- 





Worthington Corp. 


Net Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937... $20.7 $1.15 None 14%— 3% 
1938... 17.8 D0.79 None 8Y4— 3% 
1939... 20.2 0.16 None 7 —3% 
1940... 27.6 1.88 None 4Y4— 4% 
1941... 46.7 255 None 7%— 4% 
1942...101.7 1.75 None 6%4— 43% 
1943...152.6 2.50 0.61 7¥%— 5 
1944...150.7 2.56 046 12%—- 6% 
1945... 940 1.77 046 21%4—11% 
1946... 598 321 061 22%—14% 
1947... 850 586 0.64 227%—145% 
1948... 920 5.17 1.25 255%—13% 
1949... 888 5.11 100 18%—11% 
1950... 83.0 5.70 2.75 26 —16% 
1951...1198 5.73 2.50 2934—23% 
1952...1338 5.44 2.50 323%%,—26% 
Three months ended March 31: 

1952... $34.6 $1.41 ee heck peewee 
1953... 31.4 1.02 a$1.00 a3554—30 





a—Through June 10. D—Deficit. 

Note: Figures are adjusted for 10 per cent 
stock dividend in 1947 and 3-for-1 stock split in 
1948. 


ment cools many of the nation’s lead | 
ing hotels, office buildings and de 
partment stores and a cooling systen 
has been installed in the Whit 
House. Last March, the compan) 
announced that it planned to make al 
types of conditioners for the home 
ranging from window-type coolers te 
central units for year-round heating 
and cooling. base 
Worthington had its ups an 
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downs in the prewar period. Unde 
a 1937 recapitalization plan, two se 
ries of 4% per cent prior preferre¢ 











































stock (of which one is convertibl@gst' 
into common) were offered in exwgrenth 
change for the old Class A and Bgtume 
preferreds. Thereafter, arrears accugg!ece! 
mulated on the preferred, but wergg with 
cleared in 1941. Common dividendsjgj™ent 
which were omitted after 1922, werggPTOV 
resumed in 1943 and—in keeping 
with an improved trend of earnings elem 
have been paid in each subsequent the 1 
year. Payments, however, have genjg acto 
erally been conservative. In the lasggpe"s 
ten years Worthington has reinvested !@v° 
from earnings $22.40 per commorng!s | 
share, or more than two-thirds of theg requ 
current price of the stock. refu 

Billings reached a peak of nearly divi 
$134 million in 1952 despite a strikgy W't! 
at the Buffalo, N. Y., plant which befy DP 
gan last October and continued untifg low: 
February of this year. Except forg St) 
this shutdown, 1952 sales might have the 
reached $142 million and first quar{j Pre! 
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ter (1953) net would have compared 
favorably with the similar 1952 pe- 
riod. Nevertheless, operations in the 































first half of this year are expectedg | 
to yield about as much as the Janujj «4 
ary-June period of 1952 and some tax 
improvement is anticipated for all oi™ vel 
1953. This opinion is bolstered byg Du 
@ current backlog of about $100 miljg '™ 
lion, 50 per cent of which containgg 10 
escalator clauses on prices and costs/g @"t 
Defense business accounts for aboutj an 
20 per cent of the backlog. eff 
Selling at about five and one-half | 
times 1952 earnings, Worthington his 
(at 30) affords a return of 8.3 perjg (Ms 
cent from the $2.50 paid in dividends™ 20 
last year ; payments in 1952 consisted ‘le 
of 50 cents quarterly, plus a 50-centig be 
year-end disbursement. Although theg t@ 
stock has speculative elements in views ©° 
of the company’s heavy stake in the fu 
cyclical capital goods field, furtherj '™: 

improvement in its investment stand- 
ing is indicated over the longer term. SU 
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Btume during or after the war. 
Miecent rise in interest rates, coupled 





Money Market Rise 
Helps Life Companies 


Rising yield on investments, with continuing lower 


mortality rate and more stable expense ratio, lays 


base for higher dividend refunds to policyholders 


fe millions of policyholders the 
prospect of receiving larger life 


Binsurance dividend refunds is cur- 


rently brighter than at any previous 
The 


with earlier shifts in company invést- 
ment portfolios, has helped to in- 
prove the industry’s income prospects. 

For each of the three principal 


Hclements in their financial experience, 
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the insurance companies use a loading 


Hiactor: death rates, earnings, and ex- 


penses. If they find these factors are 
favorable and income for the preced- 
ing year or longer has been more than 


Mrequired, they raise the dividend by 
§ refunding 


premium payments. All 
dividend changes come slowly, in line 
with long term trends. 

Death rates are important since 
lower mortality holds down the neces- 
sary payments on claims, Conversely, 
the longer policyholders live the more 


| premiums the insuring company re- 
| ceives. This vital factor remained last 


year on about the same level as the 


year before. 


The expense ratio rose slightly last 
year. It reflected continuing high 
taxes and higher costs incurred in de- 
veloping a record volume of business. 
But the rising trend of expenses has 


4 tended to level off with the applica- 


tion of brakes to inflation, and in this 
anti-inflationary effort the life insur- 
ance companies have contributed their 
effectively organized support. 

Tipping the scales in favor of 
higher earnings has been the continu- 
ing rise in rate of return on life insur- 
ance investments. Recent market 
declines have not impaired this trend 
because lower values are less impor- 
tant to the industry than rising in- 
come from investment of both new 
funds and those received from matur- 
ing obligations. 

Interest return on invested life in- 
surance funds (before Federal income 
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Cost and Earnings Factors 


Interest Rate— 
Before After 
Federal Federal 





Expense *Death Income Income 
Year Ratio Rate Tax Tax 
1947... 17.0% 6.5 2.88% N.R. 
1948... 17.0 6.5 2.96 N.R. 
1949... 17.0 6.3 3.06 2.98% 
1950... 16.8 6.3 3.13 3.00 
1951... 16.5 6.4 3.18 2.98 
1952... 167 6.4 3.28 3.07 
*Per 1,000 policy-holders. N.R.—Not reported. 


Source: Institute of Life Insurance. 





taxes) had experienced a long term 
decline from the high of 5.18 per cent 
in 1923 to 2.88 per cent in 1947. Since 
then the rate has recovered to the 
1952 postwar high of 3.28 per cent. 

The improvement reflected both the 
general upturn in interest rates and 
important portfolio shifts. In 1945, 
investment in U. S. Government se- 
curities was at an all-time high of 
45.9 per cent of the total portfolio. 
It steadily declined thereafter to 14.0 
per cent at the end of last year, lowest 
since 1935. 

At the end of 1945, life insurance 
investment in corporate securities 
amounted to only 24.7 per cent of 
total assets. Seven years later this 
investment accounted for 43.1 per 
cent of the total. Mortgages, which 
in 1945 represented only 14.8 per 
cent of assets, about doubled to 28.3 
per cent last year. 

Dollar amounts at the end of 1952 
stood at $10.2 billion in U. S. Gov- 
ernments, $31.6 billion in corporate 
securities and $21.5 billion in mort- 
gages. 

The trend away from U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities is continuing. 
During the first four months of 1953, 
holdings of Governments declined 
slightly while investments in rail- 
road, public utility and industrial 
bonds moderately increased. 

Accelerating the rise in investment 
return has been the increase in money 


rates since the lows of 1949. From 
an average yield on Al-+ bonds at 
the low point in that year of 2.55 per 
cent (Standard & Poor’s figures), 
the figure has advanced to 3.38 per 
cent as of last June 3. Less than half 
the distance has been covered since 
the low point touched in 1952. 

Any change in interest rates takes 
a long time to be reflected in insur- 
ance company experience. New issues 
with higher yields do not weigh very 
heavily in the scale at the start and 
therefore it is only a sustained rise 
in rates which results in higher divi- 
dend refunds to policyholders. Divi- 
dend rates applied to 1953 policies are 
based on 1952 experience and these 
generally had been decided upon be- 
fore the end of last year. Any re- 
flection from the current rise would 
come next year. But in considering 
a dividend increase, insurance com- 
pany management would consider any 
changes in the mortality rate and in 
the costs of doing business as well 
as the rate of interest earned. 

It is significant that the recent up- 
trend in interest rate ‘benefits the 
money-saver, including the savings’ 
bank depositor as well as the life in- 
surance holder, among others. Com- 
merce Department figures show that 
the aggregate return on invested sav- 
ings-interest, dividends and_ rental 
income totaled 22 cents of every 
dollar of personal income back in 
1929. Last year the return on sav- 
ings had declined progressively to 
only 11 cents of the personal income 
dollar. It now may be on its way 
back since recent money market de- 
velopments provide a long-needed in- 
centive for thrift. 

Although the percentage of total 
insurance premium payments to ag- 
gregate disposable income showed 
only a slight upturn last year, reach- 
ing 3.6 per cent vs. 3.4 per cent 
in 1951, total premium payments 
reached a record $8.3 billion, more 
than double 1940, and they may ex- 
ceed $9 billion this year. 

The prospect of higher dividends, 
or premium refunds, should help to 
maintain the present fast underwrit- 
ing pace. Last year more than 29 
million new policies were sold, the 
greatest addition to life insurance ever 
made in a single year. The industry 
hopes to top the 30 million figure this 
vear. 
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Revise Your Investments 
Gefore Conditions Have Changed 








F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 

on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 

portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL Wortp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 50 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 


ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 


cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU Mail thi seat 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. saab oeaet onchgten se 7 


(C0 Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the ther information, or bet- kinc 


Investor." ter still send us a list of “vo 


C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and : ee 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to your holdings and let us hou 


my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: . is & I 
C Income C0 Capital Enhancement 0 Safety explain how our Personal don 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. ized Supervisory Service hig’ 
will point the way to — 
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better investment results. 
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Washington Newsletter 





TGiven time, Agriculture Department scientists may solve 


butter surplus problem—Note to security analysts: Read 


weather reports—Savings plans replacing company pensions 


@ WAsHINGTON, D. C.—If people 
Mare patient enough to wait a few 
years, the Agriculture Department 
may find a way to lighten the butter 
surplus. The method would come 
from that part of the organization 
which has perhaps the best perforth- 
Hance record, but isn’t often thought of 
—its scientists. What they may be 
Hable to do is create a few new indus- 
tries using milk as raw material. They 
were successful, after all, in so freez- 
ing juices as to create a new market 
for fruits. 

Just now, the Department is work- 
ing with private researchers on a 
canned milk, which, it’s said, ulti- 
mately should taste like the fresh 
product. The great advantage would 
be in cutting distribution costs: in- 
stead of daily delivery to stores and 
homes, there would be bulk storage. 
if this works out, door delivery com- 
panies very likely will lose to the 
grocery stores. But in many big cities, 
local regulations may keep the cans 
out. 

More important is the attempt to 

Sfind uses for the proteins and vita- 
mins in milk, which now are wasted. 
The scientists are trying to create 
new milk foods, and think that they’ll 
succeed in time. If they do, the dairy- 
man won’t depend as much on butter 
as now, and so will be able to cut 
the price. 


There’s talk of working out some 
kind of system for grading wheat— 
“voluntarily” —with respect to cleanli- 
ness. Perhaps, for instance, ware- 
houses would be certified by the Food 
& Drug Administration. If it can be 
done, CCC might be able to offer 
higher support prices for the cleaner 
wheat, which naturally would sell 
better in the open market. 


Commodity traders have always 
taken account of the weather. From 
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the way things have been going, one 
judges that weather forecasts may in 
time also become stock in trade for 
the security market analyst. For the 
past couple of years, the Weather 
Bureau has been putting out 30-day 
forecasts for all parts of the country. 
These are republished roughly in 
Washington news letters and in detail 
by more and more trade journals. 
Companies have started to hire mete- 
orologists who work with the Bureau 
as sales analysts do with Census. 

It’s easy to see that sales of air 
conditioning units depend directly on 
temperature and humidity. The sales 
manager of one company broke this 
down: it depends, in most places, not 
directly on absolutes for either, but on 
departures from normal. . Moreover, 
one doesn’t get sales until the fifth 
cr sixth tropical day—a sort of last- 
straw business. 

If it rains in New York City, sales 
of chain grocers and bakeries with 
Grand Central outlets pick up at the 
expense of neighborhood units: wives 
phone husbands. Getting the betting 
odds from the Bureau, some ladies’ 
hat companies have started offering 
refunds when Easter parades are 
called off. By and by, the correlations 
will have been worked out, which the 
stock market may have to notice. 


The booms in company pension 
plans and stock options seem largely 
to have been completed. Few new 
proposals come to the SEC. The 
third round, SEC staff members 
judge, will consist of something en- 
tirely different: “savings plans.” Sev- 
eral large companies have indicated 
that these may be outlined in coming 
proxy statements. 

The employes, including the top 
executives, allow the withholding of 
part of their’ wages and _ salaries, 
which is matched by the company. 
The company may propose three or 









four alternative plans, with variations 
covering methods of payment into the 
funds and circumstances under which 
they may be withdrawn or borrowed 
against. 

There are also alternative proposals 


for the investment of the funds. 
Sometimes they are invested directly 
in securities. Banking concerns may 
get some business as fund managers. 
There also have been discussions of 
setting up common trusts. 


When the Federal Reserve Board 
lets interest rates go up, Congressmen 
try to work out schemes for avoiding 
the money market. The high rates 
makes it a little harder to get rid of 
the RFC unless some successer or- 
ganization is created. It may be 
necessary to work out some method 
for insulating building loan and mort- 
gage rates. 


Except for Treasury men, prac- 
tically all of the testimony at the 
hearings on excess profits taxes was 
negative. Moreover, the stories told 
by heads of affected companies were 
highly persuasive to the Congress- 
men, who already leaned toward their 
points of view. Why, they asked, col- 
lect this $800 million from the small 
proportion of companies whose gross 
business is expanding ? 

The tax, it’s pointed out, had been 
put on when the Government, for 
reasons which may have been valid 
then, didn’t want expansion. It 
wanted to protect supplies of indus- 
trial goods on behalf of the Services. 
Again, it wanted a foil for wage con- 
trol, which the term “excess profits” 
offered. Now, there’s no particular 
reason for preventing expansion and 
there’s no wage ceiling. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDINGS 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


For manufacturing, distri- 
bution, assembly, factory 
branches, warehousing. 
Acoustical ceilings, fluores- 
cent lighting, partitions in 
large areas ideal for cleri- 
cal or engineering staffs. 


210,000 SQ. FT. FOR LEASE 
All or part; immediate pos- 
session. Fireproof, sprin- 
klered, inter-connected 
buildings with live steam 
and compressed air. Two 
bus lines pass property; 5 
minutes’ walk to station. 


CHANIN MANAGEMENT, INC. 
122 E.42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 


- Tel. LExington 2-3800 


MAKE MONEY 


MAKE MONEY* by investing in the over- 
the-counter securities market where 
GROWTH COMPANIES get their financial 
start. You can get the latest investment in- 
formation on the companies comprising this 
largest and fastest-growing stock market 
by subscribing to OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW. Published monthly, 
OCSR brings investors the facts and figures 
that are indispensable to intelligent partici- 
pation in the unlisted market—listings of 
earnings, dividends and prices of hundreds 
of companies; news of new facilities, prod- 
ucts, processes, acquisitions and mergers; 
Canadian Comment (oil & gas, mining); 
Utility Notes; Initial Public Offerings; 
Mutual Fund Memos; Oil and Gas News. 
Also comprehensive special industry fea- 
tures; Opinion and Forecast by leading 
executives; and revealing corporate close- 
ups. Finally, there’s unique Free Literature 
Service by which you can obtain top-flight 
broker analyses of unlisted “special situa- 
tions” and brand-new Offerings. 

For your yearly subscription, twelve issues, 
send only $4.50 to: 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 5A, Jenkintown, Penna. 

*OCSR does not offer advice on how to 
make money through purchase of specific 
securities. However, OCSR offers informa- 
tion essential to successful investing in the 

over-the-counter market. 
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THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 76, 20¢ per share 
payable on August 15, 1953, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1953. 
Dace Parker 


June 4, 1953 Secretary 

















ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 
vance, giving old and new addresses. 











New-Business Brevities 








Business & Industry... 

A portable polling machine called 
the Ver-O-Meter promises more ex- 
acting personal surveys in the future 
since it provides for absolute anonym- 
ity in answering questions—intro- 
duced by Consensus, a new national 
market and opinion research organ- 
ization, the typewriter-size device is 


New market research tool 


similar in operation to a voting ma- 
chine; a choice is indicated, or a 
statement voicing an opinion is writ- 
ten in, then a button is pressed which 
records the answers and leaves the 
face of the machine blank. . . . That 
the sale of greeting cards is big busi- 
ness today is attested to by the an- 
nouncement last week that Hallmark 
Cards in July will begin construction 
of a multi-million dollar building pro- 
ject to house both planning and pro- 
duction departments—more than just 
a new ultra-modern home, the struc- 
ture will include a zoo for small 
animals, a greenhouse and a gallery 
for original paintings. . . . The non- 
profit, non-partisan Advertising 
Council hopes to set a new style note 
for public relations departments — 
henceforth, most of its publicity re- 
leases will be brief messages sent out 
on 6 x 9-inch post cards. 


Chemicals ... 

Searching for some method where- 
by a field soldier could warm a meal 
during combat without ‘exposing him- 
self to the enemy, Wyandotte Chemi- 
cals Corporation recently discovered a 


fireless, smokeless solid fuel — trade 
named Firettes, it is wrapped around 
a food can to heat the contents; as 
yet, however, the product is not avail- 
able for commercial sale. . . . Handy 
reference for persons in the textile 
trade is the new 1953 vest pocket- 
size booklet, Fiber Facts, offered by 
American Viscose Corporation—in it 
you'll find data on the physical prop- 
erties of major man-made fibers, a 
glossary of textile terms, a fabric 
weight conversion table and other 
useful information. . . . New cement 
made by Chemical Development 
Company will find use in many vary- 
ing industries—waterproof, self-cur- 
ing and resistant to heat and many 
acids, the cement even will bond 
nylon to nylon without need for heat 
or pressure. .. . Kleer-Sene is a new 
name to remember if you should be 
in the market for a water-repellent 
liquid polish suitable for use on glass 
and unpainted metal surfaces — 
source, Kleer Products Company. 


Gifts & Novelties... 

Hand - decorated porcelain door 
knobs, fashionable in the baronial 
mansions of Europe for over 200 
years, appear headed for a resurgence 
in popularity; Yale & Towne Manvu- 
facturing Com- 
pany will intro- 
duce them at 
popular prices 
under the trade 
name Decor 
Knobs, and in 
twelve designs 
ranging from 
the traditional 
to the modern 
—easy to in- 
stall, they’ll be 
available next 
month in gift shops and department 


Fancy door knob 


stores in New York City, and na- 
tionally by the summer’s end. .. . An} 


inexpensive combination cigarette 
case. and lighter which will hold a 
full pack of cigarettes without remov- 
ing them from the package is suit- 
able for both men and women—called 
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he Pak-Lite, it will be initialed in 
bold at no extra charge, according to 
ill’s Supply House. . . . Novel is a 
ombination clock and artificial gold- 
sh bowl in which two fish swim 
hround by being synchronized with 
he movements of the timepiece—in- 
roduced by U. S. Import & Export 
Company, the clock is about seven 
nches high, six inches wide. .. . Al- 
hough designed for emergency use, 
“Ibn eight ounce life preserver that in- 
fates automatically (by means of a 
rechargable mechanism) to four feet 
Mn size might be used just for some 
fun this summer—called Floto, it’s 
‘ellow in color, and is available from 
Emkay Products. 











Radio & Television ... : 
Two high-fidelity Victrole phono- 
praphs with facilities for records of 
nll speeds will be introduced in Au- 
ust by the RCA Victor Division of 
adio Corporation of America—one 
init will be a console with a range 
f 40 to 13,500 cycles and a 12-inch 
peaker developed especially for it; 
he other will be a table model capa- 
ble of reproducing frequencies be- 
ween 60 and 10,000 cycles, and will 
lave an eight-inch curvilinear speak- 
or... June 22, at the American 
gsurniture Mart show in Chicago, a 
Mine of coin-operated television re- 
eivers will be displayed for the first 
ime by Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
ion; built with the same circuits and 
‘omponents as the company’s stand- 
ird home sets, the coin models will 
ve able to take 23 quarters for con- 
‘FRinuous uninterrupted service—the 
‘pay-as-you-look” receivers are made 
specially for use in hotels, club 
ooms, hospitals and similar public 
laces; most models can be equipped 
vith the Bendix Solo Ear, a gimmick 
hat permits only an individual lis- 
ener to hear the sound... . Although 
ve aren’t even half way through the 
resent year, Admiral Corporation 
ilready is talking about its 1954 line 
—it will include 18 television models 
tvailable in a choice of 37 colors, six 
adios and, for the first time, a 15- 
tube high-fidelity AM-FM_ radio- 
@honograph combination. 
—Howard L. Sherman 
































When requesting information concerning 
pusiness questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
t- ard—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
dig? the date of the issue. 
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Do You Want to Profit by Financial 
World’s 1953-Revised “STOCK 
FACTOGRAPH”’ Manual As Soon 
As Off The Press? 


Then Heres Good News for You 
And Svery One of Our Subscribers 


Subscribers are asking us daily: "How can | get your com- 
ing 39th "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" Manual promptly, 
when ready, July 3I—INSTEAD OF WAITING UNTIL MY 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES?" The answer is simple: 


. If your present FINANCIAL WORLD subscription 
expires within the next 2 months, all you need do is 
renew it before July 31, for either one year at $20.00, 
or for six months at $11.00. See Offer No. | on 
Coupon below. 





. . If your subscription is paid up to next fall or winter, 
just mark one of the two "Advance Renewal" Offers 
(see No. 2 and No. 3 on Coupon below) and return 
the coupon with $2.00 (Check or M. O.}) before 
July 31. 


Remember, this $2.00 does not pay for the "STOCK 
FACTOGRAPH" ‘Manual (priced at $5 alone); it repre- 
sents a "deposit" of $2.00 on your next renewal, the 
balance to be paid when you receive our bill, shortly 


BEFORE EXPIRATION DATE of your present subscription. 


Last summer more than 4,400 subscribers took advantage 
of the "Advance Renewal" plan, which gives everyone an 
opportunity to obtain maximum use of this outstanding 
reference work for investors. 


MAIL THIS COUPON BEFORE JULY 31 











To FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please renew my subscription and send me, as soon as it comes from the 
press, your 1953 39th-Revised "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" Manual, as 
checked below: 


. «+ $1 Check Enclosed for one year at $20.00 or six months at $11.00; 


. #2 $2.00 Deposit Enclosed—$18.00 final payment on yearly 
renewal to be made when present subscription is expiring; 


. #3 $2.00 Deposit Enclosed—$9.00 final payment on 6 months' 
renewal to be made when present subscription is expiring. 


I gece sean. din Sauk Roe We akeeo bh0 6 ARE uae EUs O45 abe eaaone hats 
P. S. If, before final payment is due, unforeseen circumstances should cause me to 


cancel this Advance Renewal Order, | agree to notify you promptly and pay $3.00 
balance required for $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" Manual, without subscription. 








Business Background 





A study in contrasts is provided by transportation problems 
of Central's William White and U. S. Airlines’ Fred Miller 





ITTLE IN COMMON — The 
will to win is about the only 
thing held in common by President 
Witiiam Wuite of the New York 
Central System and President FRED 
A. MILLER of U. S. Airlines Inc. 
Their personalities and their business 
problems contrast widely though both 
are deeply absorbed with the work of 
moving freight. Railman White had 
been schooled thoroughly in all 
phases of eastern railroading in an 
exacting and successful apprentice- 
ship as president of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western before as- 
suming the presidency of the New 
York Central last August 1. Airman 
Miller, under 40, a three-letter man 
in his West Coast college days, be- 
came the youngest branch manager 
in the employ of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company ; then helped, after 
Air Corps service during World 
War II, to set up the Flying Tigers, 
America’s first exclusively air freight 
line, and about six months ago be- 
came president of U. S. Airlines, 
chilled at the time by threat of bank- 
ruptcy. 


White’s Progress — Even some 
well-wishers thought that William 
White, a young man as rail execu- 
tives go, had taken on more than he 
could handle when he sacrificed cer- 
tain Lackawanna retirement benefits 
to become president of the historic 
Vanderbilt road, now a $2 billion 
empire. But the analytical former 
Lackawanna head went cooly about 
the task of deciding whom he wanted 
as a supporting executive cast, ear- 
marking the critical problems of 
Central operation, and then proceed- 
ing with the task of Central’s difficult 
post-war upbuilding. Perhaps his out- 
standing contribution to date is re- 
flected in a sobriquet given to him by 
Central’s roundhouse man, “Scissors 
White.” He either has converted to 
use all supposedly unusable materials 
his keen eye has found along the rail- 
road’s right-of-way or he has turned 
24 


By Frank H. McConnell 





A é 


William White 


Fred A. Miller 


scrap into cash. In the six months 
ended February 1, last, the value of 
materials and supplies on hand had 
been reduced from $72.9 million to 
less than $60 million. Meanwhile, 
27 money-losing passenger trains 
were retired and White ordered over- 
time work on freight car repair. ‘“The 
freight car,” he said, “is our greatest 
assets.” Dieselization will continue, 
but at a slower pace; working capital, 
cut 71 per cent since the war, will 
be buttered up, and new business will 
be encouraged to open along Central 
lines. Cheered by stockholders at the 
recent annual meeting when an earn- 
ings gain was reported, White told 
them to withhold their applause; in 
his ears no cheers will sound good 
until net is at least two to three times 
the 1952 figure of $24.7 million. His 
primary objective now is to put 
Central’s dividend on a regular quar- 
terly basis. 


Miller’s Problem — When Fred 
Miller became operating head of the 
small and speculative business of 
U.S. Airlines, Inc. (over-the-counter 
niarket), his first job was to keep the 
sheriff away. The former Air Corps 
man had enough cash to satisfy press- 
ing creditors; negotiated a settlement 
with unpaid pilots by giving them 
some cash and some stock in the com- 
pany. Since the New Year, Miller 
has concentrated on getting his freight 
cargo business on a regular schedule ; 
now has eight planes under lease, two 
in prospect, and needs more; boasts 


that his planes will carry anything 
portable from produce to machinery, 
with livestock ranking high, and as- 
sures customers of prompt delivery 
on routes extending from St. Paul to 
New Orleans, Boston to Miami, and 
points between. The company has 
60 stockholder-pilots now, who par- 
ticipate in selling the idea of ait) 
freight. “A New Orleans merchant,” 
exclaims the executive who got his 
idea of air cargo transport while fly- 
ing the Himalayan Hump, “can phone 
his New York distributor and get 
delivery next morning.” 


Glenn Martin Note—Back in the 
late 1920s when the President’s wife, 
Mrs. CALVIN COOLIDGE, was engaged 
to christen a new Pan American Air- 
ways flagship, a New York World 
reporter observed that the plane was 
not an up-to-the-minute new Fokker, 
as announced, but a veteran Ford 
mountain-hopper that was as reliable 
as it was old. He wrote a front page 
story of consuming interest about the 
First Lady christening a decoy by 
mistake. The substitution was _ not 
noted by most observers but Carv B. 
ALLEN, more recently of the New 
York Herald Tribune, was a keen- 
visioned exception. Now 52 and a 
resident of West Virginia where he 
has a farm, Mr. Allen has _ been 
brought into the Glenn L. Martin 
Company as a special assistant to 
President GeorcE M. BUNKER. 


Change in Policy— Webb & 
Knapp, Inc., successor to American 
Superpower Corporation, an invest- 
ment company, has in progress 4 
construction program involving $50 
million in commitments. This under- 
taking highlights a change in policy 
resulting from the transition of the 
real estate company from a privately 
held to a publicly held company. 
“Whereas previously the chief em- 
phasis of Webb & Knapp, Inc., was 
upon capital appreciation without re- 
gard to ordinary income, your com- 
pany will lay more stress upon the 
development of recurring earnings,’ 
President WILLIAM ZECKENDORF told 
stockholders. The latter course is§ 
needed to build a base for regulat 
dividends. Superpower’s  successot 
reported 1952 net income of $139 
million, including Webb & Knapp re- 
sults for only the last 1952 half. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





ARNED PER SHARE 
DN COMMON STOCK: = 1953 1952 


36 Weeks to May 9 
Mpencer Kellogg $0.44 $0.32 
26 Weeks to May 2 
S@Emerson Radio & Phono. 0.91 0.28 


13 Weeks to May 2 
ederated Dept. Stores... 0.85 0.66 


3 Months to May 2 

ssociated Dry Goods.... 0.40 0.39 

ity Stores 0.40 0.13 

Stix, Baer & Fuller 0.39 0.41 


12 Months to April 30 

Arkansas Power & Lt.... p67.58 55.89 
Atlantic City Electric.... 1.88 1.71 
Blackstone Valley G. & E. p37.12 33.69 
arolina Power & Light.. 3.05 2.79 

arrier Corp. 4.48 4.19 

ent. Illinois Light : 2.91 

Cent. Maine Power 1.47 
ent. Vermont Pub. Serv. 1.20 

i ity Auto Stamping : 3.01 
-fDallas Power & Light.... : 8.34 
Detroit Edison ' 1.64 
Fall River Electric A 3.81 
mall River Gas ’ 1.66 
ulf Power ‘ p27.53 

Houston Lighting & Pwr. F 1.52 
Towa Public Service j 1.85 
Towa Southern Utilities... ‘ 1.20 
Minnesota Power & Lt... 3.44 3.15 
Missouri Power & Light. pl6.41  p18.67 
Penna. Power p27.66 24.17 
Portland Gen. Electric... 2.45 2.38 
Public Service (N. H.).. 2.10 1.79 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 1.94 
ruax-Traer Co. ........ , 2.95 

Vashington Water : 1.52 
i. RY eerrrre lee ; 2.87 


9 Months to April 30 

Buffalo-Eclipse 2.03 3.13 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams 3.39 3.14 
SS are 0.85 0.53 
8 eee D0.75 D181 
se ae 8 A 2.35 1.82 
icromatic Hone : 2.12 
‘Royal Typewriter ; 1.64 


6 Months to April 30 
Colonial Fund ‘ 0.53 
Hat Corp. of Amer } 0.34 
Intl. Harvester , 1.67 
Myers (F. E.) : 2.62 
Vat’l Tank 3f 1.50 
D0.24 


3 Months to April 30 
PeAllied Stores i’ 0.44 
/PaLane Bryant 0.70 0.60 
. S. Radiator D0.05 D0.19 


; 12 Months to March 31 
ymgBeaunit Mills ; 1.59 
jgCapitol Records ; 0.83 

First Nat’l Stores . 3.40 
eneral Foods ; 3.52 


-Muall (W. F.) Printing... ; 2.47 


McIntyre Porcupine Mines 4 *3.21 
urlitzer (Rudolph) ... , 1.27 
9 Months to March 31 


Beckman Instruments .... 0.57 ° 0.41 
MMI OCs ccs cane 1.10 1.95 


ism™e\err-McGee Oil 1.10 1.50 


BMonroe Auto Equipment.. 0.81 0.24 
aylor Oil & Gas 1.00 0.79 


6 Months to March 31 


Amer. Pulley 0.55 1.04 
Bingham-Herbrand 1.00 0.92 
Dreyden Paper *1.81 *3.38 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 


6 Months to March 31 
Federal Mach. & Welder.. $0.39 $4.43 


Harshaw Chemical 1.50 0.66 
Rhinelander Paper 1.20 1.39 
RNG Mio obeys aucendn 1.24 1.32 


3 Months to March 31 
0.34 


; 0.30 
Avon Products : 0.46 


| rr . 0.78 
Centlivre Brewing ! 0.09 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool. . 3 3.14 
Dominguez Oil } 0.76 
Durez Plastics & Chem... . 0.27 
Equitable Credit , 0.21 
Fearn Foods ; 0.06 
Federal Bake Shops ; 0.23 
Ferry Cap & Set Screw.. 5 0.61 
General Controls . 0.31 
General Acceptance ; 0.31 
Tab Sides sear 5 0.94 
Intex Oil ; 0.19 
Jessop Steel 

Kan.-Nebraska Nat. Gas.. 

McLouth Steel 

Medford Corp. .......... 

Nat’! Motor Bearing 

Noranda Mines 

Pancoastal Petrol. C.A... 

Peerless Cement 

Westex Cope oo ca. eesss 

Plantation Pipe Line 

Quebec Power 

Reserve Oil & Gas 

Seismograph Service .... 

Southland Royalty 

Tennessee Production .... 

Torrington Mfg. ........ 

Transcon Lines 

Union Investment 

Li. -& ) eee ; ; 
Walker Laboratories .... 0.06 
Wilcox-Gay 


39 Weeks to March 28 
Columbia Pictures 0.17 0.11 

13 Weeks to March 28 
Continental Baking 0.97 0.23 
General Baking 0.06 0.09 
Tung-Sol Electric 0.97 0.99 

12 Weeks to March 28 
Amer. Optical 0.83 0.85 
Artloom Carpet 0.21 
Van Norman Co 0.55 


24 Weeks to March 14 
0.91 0.76 

28 Weeks to March 12 
RO TE. ces ccdicces 0.42 0.73 
36 Weeks to March 7 

Consolidated Grocers .... 1.31 0.78 
12 Months to February 28 

Canadian Vickers *2 86 *2.10 
Fairmont Foods 0.45 0.53 
Lanston Monotype . 0.58 
M & M Wood Working... 0.77 1.78 
Seabrook Farms 0.88 0.60 
12 Months to January 31 

So ee ee 2.60 2.44 
Meier & Frank 1.50 1.18 


1952 1951 

12 Months to December 31 

a = See 0.52 0.45 
Citestey Bees oi'2. 0 sce ces 3.68 4.84 
Int’l Hydro-Electric al.81 al.64 
South Amer. Gold & Plat. 0.80 0.53 


*Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. p—Pre- 
ferred stock. D—Deficit. 


Automatic Canteen 
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Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
June 2, 1953, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock, 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.1214 per share on 
the 414% Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 442% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
July 1, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness June 17, 1953. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
June 2, 1953 











Notice of Dividend No.. 7! 


The Board of Directors of KNOTT 
HOTELS CORPORATION has this day 
declared a dividend of 25c¢ per share 
payable on June 19, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on June I], 1953. 


William E. Dodd 


Treasurer 
June 4, 1953 

















INTERLAKE IRON 


CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Dividend No. 36 June 4, 1953 
The Board of Directors has 
this day declared adividend 
of thirty cents (30¢) per 
share on the outstanding 
shares of common stock 
without par value of this 
Corporation, payable 
June 30, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business June 15, 
1953. The transfer books 
do not close. Checks will 


=——=—~- be mailed, 
‘ J. P. FAGAN 
Executive Vice President and Treasurer 

















Roya. TYPEWRITER 
CGompPaANy, INC. 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.121% per share for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period 
ending July 31, 1953, has been 
declared payable July 15, 1953 
on the outstanding 442% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on June 26, 1953. 


A dividend of 3714¢ per share 
has been declared payable July 
15, 1953, on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Company, of the 
par value of $1.00 per share, to 
holders of common stock of record 
at the close of business on June 
26, 1953. 


ROBERT S. MILLER 
Secretary 


——RIYAL—— 


June 10, 

















THE PIERCE GOVERNOR 
COMPANY 


A cash dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) a share has been declared 
payable June 29, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record June 15, 1953. 


M. W. FLEECE, 


Secretary-Treasurer 
June 4, 1953 























of business on June 18, 1953. 








New York & Honduras Rosario 
. Mining Company 

120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

June 10, 1953. 
DIVIDEND NO. 403 

The Board of Directors of this Company, 

at a Meeting held this day, declared an interim 

dividend for the second quarter of 1953, of 

One Dollar ($1.00) a share on the outstanding 


capital stock of this Company, payable on June 
27, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close 


W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 

















Slump Not in Sight 





Concluded from page 3 


year, and this would considerably im- 
prove the prospects for tax reduction. 
Under any conceivable circumstances, 
Federal outlays will remain so high 
over the next several years that it is 
difficult to envision any significant or 
sudden withdrawal of the stimulating 
effect — artificial and undesirable 
though it may be—which they exer- 
cise on business. 

Unlike the situation which. pre- 
vailed during late 1952, following set- 
tlement of the steel strike, the pros- 
perity we have enjoyed thus far 
during 1953 has not been based to 
any significant extent on inventory 
accumulation. The modest addition 
to business stocks during the first 
four months ($1.2 billion) was more 
than accounted for by auto, furni- 
ture and appliance retailers and in- 
creases in goods in process held by 
manufacturers, the latter item reflect- 
ing the higher rate of production, par- 
ticularly in defense items. 

Thanks in good part to the Mutual 
Security and other foreign aid pro- 
grams, export demand has been better 
sustained during recent months than 
had been anticipated around the turn 
of the year. Another important 
source of stimulation also maintained 
at unexpectedly high levels has been 
the volume of capital expenditures by 
business. According to earlier pre- 
dictions, these were scheduled to drop 
slightly during the latter part of 1953 
from the record levels witnessed ear- 
lier, but the latest estimate, just is- 
sued, gives a more optimistic picture. 
At an annual rate, outlays are pro- 
jected at $28.4 billion for the second 
quarter and $28.7 billion in the third 





























The directors have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 50¢ per 
share on the $12.50 par value Common 


June 1, 1953 


Beatrice Foods Co. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Capital Stock, payable July 1, 1953, 
to shareholders of record June 17, 
1953. 


William G. Karnes, President 

















quarter, against $27.2 billion for t 
initial three months of the year ar 
$26.5 billion in 1952. 

Some letdown in this and other se 
tors of the economy may occur late | 
the year, or in 1954. But no suc 
development is yet in sight, and 
may be postponed even longer th: 
now seems likely if business can | 
granted sufficient tax relief to encou 
age introduction of new products a 
further extension of cost-saving mo¢ 
ernization programs. In any cas 
there is no reason to anticipate a s¢ 
vere recession; any readjustmer 
which may occur over coming mont 
is likely to be both brief and mod 
erate. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meeting 


are scheduled for dates indicatedi 


Meetings are frequently moved up 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


June 16: American Book; Austir 
Nichols; Bridgeport Hydraulics; Cutte 
Laboratories; Frick Company; Galve 
ton-Houston; Grayson-Robinson Stores 
Imperial Sugar; Kelsey-Hayes; Luck 
Stores; Northern States Power; Stand 
ard Screw; Sun Oil; Warren Bros. 
Western Light & Telephone; Whiting 
Corporation; Young (J. S.) Company. 

June 17: Amalgamated Sugar; Amer 
ican Dredging; Baldwin Rubber 
Connecticut Light & Power; Containe 
Corporation; Dallas Power & Light 
Dean & Company; Hudson Motor Car! 
Inter-Mountain Telephone; Kendall Re 
fining; Sangamo Electric; Southern Cali 
fornia Gas; United Milk Products 
United States Shoe: United Wallpaper 
Valspar Corporation. 


June 18: American Phenolic; Cali 
fornia Oregon Power; Central Aguirri 
Sugar; Central Franklin Process; Dav 
enport Hosiery; Detroit Steel Products! 
Hayes Manufacturing; M & M Woot 
working; MacAndrews & Forbes. 


June 22: Associated Dry Goods; Bath 
urst Power & Paper; Benrus Watch 
Canadian Car & Foundry; Cenco Cor 
poration; Chicago Corporation; Combus 
tion Engineering; General Mills; Good 
all-Sanford; Green (H. L.); Perkin 
Machine & Gear; Philadelphia Electric 
Pond Creek Pocahontas; Potomac Edi 
son; San Diego Gas & Electric; South 
ern Colorado Power; Super Mold Cor 
poration; Superior Steel; United Aircraf 
Corporation; Vanadium Corporation 
Warner Company. 


June 23: Belmont Iron Works; Ca 
nadian Oil; Consolidated Car Heating 
Dominion Bridge; Ducommun Metals 4 
Supply; Falstaff Brewing; Foote Bros 
Gear & Machine; Gimbel Bros.; Hart 
ford Electric Light; Leslie Salt; Lon 
Island Lighting; Marshall Field; McCall 
Corporation; Montana Power; Narra: 
gansett Electric; Norfolk & Wester 
Railway; Pittston Co.; Reading Con: 
pany. 
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Street News 
















Near collapse of Government 
bond market brings critics 


of debt-stretching into open 


here was little openly voiced 
dissent from the Government fi- 


‘Minancing program laid down by the 
new Administration last January. But 
now that it has been demonstrated 


that maturities of the debt cannot be 
lengthened without creating disturb- 
ances here and there in the financial 
structure, the critics are becoming 
loud-spoken. And these critics are not 
all in the halls of Congress. The near- 


i collapse of the Government bond mar- 


ket as May merged into June brought 
some of the dissenters out into the 
open, 

Maybe it was just a coincidence 
that the New York Clearing House 
chose just that time to release its 165- 
page study: The Federal Reserve Re- 
examined. The best of banking brains 
had been making that study for the 
greater part of a year. In spots, the 
report is critical of the Federal Re- 
serve System as it is now operating. 
In others, it makes recommendations 
coinciding almost mysteriously with 
proposals for changes that have been 
heard over the past two years by 
news men who “cover” the Federal 
Reserve from the New York angle. 

Getting back to the evidences of 
discord in high places since the 
newly constructed Treasury Depart- 
ment took its first real step in length- 
ening the Government debt, it is 
recalled in the first place that people 
in the Federal Reserve criticized New 
York commercial bankers for raising 
their prime loan rate while the fate 
of Mr. Humphreys’ billion-dollar 30- 
year bond issue hung in the balance. 
They criticized the move purely on 
the basis of timeliness. The bond 
market started its major decline just 
at that time. The new bond, calculated 
as of the day it was announced, should 
have been worth a premium of 1 to 
2 per cent. But before the payment 
date came, the much smaller premium 
had disappeared. 


JUNE 17, 1953 


Commercial bankers were quick to 
come back with a question about the 
timeliness of two moves by the Federal 
Reserve during that critical period. 
One was the statement by William 
McC. Martin, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, reiterating the 
policy of non-market-support. The 
other was the Federal’s choice of just 
that time to break up the organization 
of a dozen “recognized dealers” 
through whom the Federal had been 
conducting its open market operations 
since the beginning of the war. 
Commercial bankers rephrased Mr. 
Martin’s statement to read some- 
thing like this: “Certainly, the Gov- 
ernment bond market is toppling, but 
we intend to do nothing about it.” 


Incidentally, Federal Reserve 
authorities were much incensed at the 
beginning of June at the statement in 
a New York newspaper that the Fed- 
eral Reserve, the previous day, had 
come to the support of the Govern- 
ment securities market. What actually 
happened was that the Federal had 
bought a large quantity of Treasury 





bills, but only in performance of its 
duty to keep the money supply con- 
stant in a period when natural pres- 
sures were making for a stringency. 
The newspaper had phrased its state- 
ment unfortunately and had to “stop 
the press” late at night to make a 
correction. 


The Bond Club of New York 
again preserved its reputation for 
bearing a charmed life. The annual 
field day on June 5 was conducted 
under sunny skies, for the 29th time. 
No matter how hard they try to 
rule out business at these functions, 
shop talk creeps in. Overheard this 
year were words of praise for the 
skilful handling of major bond syndi- 
cates under the recent critical market 
conditions. That big Housing Au- 
thority syndication was one of a num- 
ber. It seems that investors them- 
selves are reducing the yield differ- 
entials based on the popularity of 
municipal names. The Government 
guaranty is as good for one as for 
another, and the only difference is 
marketability based on size. 











Dated June 15, 1953 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


June 11, 1958. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$150,000,000 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation 


Five-Year 4% Debentures Due 1958 


Interest payable January 1, 1954 and each July 1 and January 1 
thereafter 





Price 100% and Accrued Interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
DILLON, READ & CO.INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
DREXEL & CO. 

GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co. 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Due July 1, 1958 


EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 

HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 

LEHMAN BROTHERS 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 




















STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





American Cyanamid Company 


New York Shipbuilding Corporation 





Incorporated: 1907, Maine. Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y¥. Annual meeting: Third Monday in April at Portland, Maine. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, about 5,000; 
common, over 33,000. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt $111,566,646 
*Preferred stock 34%% cum. conv. Ser. “‘B”’ ($100 par).... 88,528 shs 
Common stock ($10 par) 8,594,179 shs 


*Callable at $104.50 through June 30, 1953, less $0.50 each year to 
$102 after June 30, 1958; convertible into 2.776+ common shares (at $36) 
to July 1, 1960. 


Business: Products include agricultural chemicals; biologi- 
cals and pharmaceuticals; dyestuffs, pigments, intermediates, 
etc.; fumigants and insecticides; synthetic resins, plastics 
and textile finishes; industrial chemicals. Furnishes engi- 
neering services in design and construction of heavy chemical 
plants. Owns 30 U.S. plants, 3 in Canada and 3 abroad. 


Management: Capable and progressive. 


Financial Position: Very good. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $177.1 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $61.1 million; 
marketable securities, $77.6 million. Book value of common 
stock, $26.95 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends; on common 
1923-30; 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Further growth is indicated for the general 
chemical, drug and specialty chemical fields, although these 
businesses are highly competitive. Costs are kept under good 
control through constantly improved operating techniques. 
Diversification lends a measure of stability. 


Comment: Preferred stock is of investment grade; com- 
mon has semi-investment characteristics. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
tEarned per share... $1.01 $1.00 $1.48 $1.92 $2.64 $4.50 §$4.04 $3.07 
tEarned per share... 1.17 1.76 1.86 2.60 3.07 5.07 §4.31 3.08 
Dividends paid 6 0.75 0.50 0.75 1.00 2.31 2.00 x2.00 


31% 27% 21% 25% 38% 65% 59% 
20% 19% 16% 17% 24% 35% 50% 


*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1952. j{Excluding undistributed equities in 
affiliates’ earnings. tIncluding such equities. §Excluding $1.61 net profit on sale of 
Southern Alkali but including $0.65 dividends from that company out of accumulated 
earnings. x—Paid 100% in stock. 





Diamond T Motor Car Company 





Incorporated: 1915, Illinois, taking over an established business. Office: 
4401 West 26th Street, Chicago 23, Ill. Annual meeting: First Tuesday 
in May. Number of stockholders (March 24, 1952): 2,234. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt None 
CORR SiO US PRE Soic.s oo se's sve wcnssawssdienckeunbeanseeee 421,259 shs 


Business: Produces from finished parts, largely of its own 
design but manufactured by others, a full line of heavy duty 
and lighter trucks, under the Diamond T trade name. Dis- 
tributors number 850 throughout the U. S. and Canada. Out- 
put in 1952 totaled 8,036 vs. 7,529 units in 1951. 

Management: Long experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $9.1 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$3.6 million; inventories, $15.4 million. Book value of stock, 
$30.07 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1925 to date. 
Outlook: Although trade position does not match that of 
larger integrated competitors, company’s operating set-up 


permits close control of costs and tends to reduce earnings 
fluctuations. 


Comment: Stock is a cyclical speculation. 


. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $3.48 $2.29 $4.53 $2.64 $0.35 $0.78 $2.10 $2.46 
Dividends paid 1.00 1.25 1.75 1.50 1.00 1.00 0.75 1.00 
34% 24% 19% 13% 16% 19% 144% 

16% 16% 17% 11% 9% 11% 13% 12% 





Incorporated: 1916, New York; established 1899. Office: Camden, N. J. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders 
(October 1, 1951): Participating stock, 2,415; founders’ stock, 297. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
{Participating stock ($1 par) 
tFounders stock ($1 par) 


*$3,000,000 
325,000 shs 
$175,000 shs 


*Notes sold 1953. +tEntitled as a class to 65% of net profits and 65% 
of assets in any liquidation. tHas exclusive voting power §109,200 shares 
ene ad sold in 1953 by Aveo Mfg. Corp. to Louis E. Wolfson and 
associates. 


Business: One of the country’s largest shipbuilders. Is 
equipped to construct merchant, passenger and cargo ships, 
as well as combat vessels for the U. S. Navy. Uncompleted 
work on undelivered contracts $99.9 million end of March, 
1953. In 1953, acquired 120,000 shares (20%) of Nesco, Inc. 

Management: Long experienced in, shipbuilding. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $16.5 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash, $4.6 million; contracts 
in process, $11.7 million. Book value of combined partici- 
pating and founders’ stock, $31.33 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on participating shares 1926- 
27; 1933-35; 1940-50; on founders, 1933-35; 1940-50. 


Outlook: Operations are likely to continue to show wide 
swings, reflecting the level of commercial shipbuilding 
activity and Government maritime policies which are largely 
shaped by the trend of international events. 

Comment: Nature of the industry dictates a speculative 
rating for the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF PARTICIPATING STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share....*$5.52 $4.45 $1.56 $1.94 $1.41 D$9.04 $2.35 D$0.39 
Dividends paid 3.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 0.75 None None 


28% 16 19% 19% 20% 22% 18% 
11% 10% 14% 15% 14% 15% 13% 


*Adjusted for renegotiation. D—Deficit. 





Thermoid Company 





Incorporated: 1929, Delaware; established 1881. Office: Whitehead Rd., 
Trenton 6, N. J. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in May. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 968; common, 7,115. 

Capitalization: 
Long term debt 


*Preferred stock $2.50 cum. conv. ($50 par) 
7Common stock ($1 par) 


$3,985,000 
48,980 shs 
800,000 shs 


*Callable at $55; each share convertible into 3.39 common shares. 
Options to buy $24.250 shares at $8 expire April 16, 1954. 


‘Business: Manufactures automotive brake linings, clutch 
rings, fan belts, automotive carpeting, industrial belting and 
hose, friction, rubber and textile and oil field products. In 
1951, acquired Essex Rubber Co. (molded rubber products) 
and Mead Aviation Equipment Co. (safety belts and para- 
chutes). 

Management: New president elected in September, 1952. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $8.1 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $1.1 million; inven- 
tories, $8.7 million. Book value of common stock, $14.24 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on present preferred since 
issuance in 1945; on common in cash 1929-30; 1941-47; 1949 to 
date; stock dividends in 1948. 

Outlook: Sales volume depends largely on demand from 
automotive industry, but wide range of products used by 
other industries tends to moderate cyclical swings. 

Comment: Preferred is medium grade, common is specu- 
lative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0.63 *$1.19 $1.21 $1.20 $1.01 $2.26 $2.02 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.60 0.90 0.15 0.60 0.90 
17% 13% 10% 12 


6% 9% 
10 9% 5% 4% 5% 8% 
*Excluding $0.93 profit on sale of subsidiary plant and equipment. +Paid two 5% 
stock dividends. tExcludes $0.89 net special credit from sale of Canadian subsidiary. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Hidrs. 
Pay- of 
Company able Record 
Amer. Brake Shoe...... 75c «2066-30 |S 6-19 
Amer. Broadcast.-Para- 
mount Theatres....... 25c 7-30 6-20 
Amer. Distilling ...Q50c 7-27 7-17 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry. 
i. Pee Q97%c §3=6—7-15_—s «6-30 
Do 5% pf......... Q$1.25 7-15 6-30 
Amer. Maize Products.Q25c 6-30 6-16 
American News ..... Bi25c 7-15 7-3 
American Screw ....... 75c 4606-30—Ss «6-17 
Art Metal Const...... Q50c 6-30 6-12 
| 2a Barren E25c 6-30 6-12 
Arvin Industries...... Q50c 6-30 6-15 
Aspinook Corp. ....Q$1.50 6-30 6-15 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 
Railway 5% pf.....S$1.25 8-1 6-26 
Baldwin Co......... Q37%c 6-25 6-10 
Basic Refractories ...Q25c 6-30 6-17 
Bausch & Lomb 
CN. aces lees aes Oise 7-15. 7-1 
Borg (G. en eek. Q37%c 7-15 7-2 
BOWE Ba en Geno canes 25c 426-30) 6-15 
Butler’s (eee Ql2%c 7-1 = 6-15 
Byron Jackson...... Q37%c 8-15) = =7-31 
Calumet & Hecla..... QlS5c 6-30 6-16 
Cent. Ili. El. & Gas....Q40c 7-1 6-15 
Do 4.10% pf.....Q$1.02% 7-1 6-15 
Do 4.75% pf.....Q$1.1834 7-1 6-15 
Chic. eng Tool 
er eee Q75< 7-1 6-16 
Claude EER 10c 7-10 6-30 
Columbia Gas Sys.....Q20c 8-15 7-20 
Commonwealth Edison 
ks eee Q33c 8-1 6-22 
Do GEAe 6... o.oo: O35c 8-1 6-22 
Cons. Grocers ........ Q25e 6-27 6-15 
Continental rapine.. .QO40c 7-1 6-12 
Do $5.50 pf.. ..Q$1 ad 7-1 6-12 
Corning Glass .......... 6-30 6-19 
Corroon & Reynolds. ‘eae 7-1 619 
Cream of Wheat ...... Q40c 7-1 6-22 
Cuban Amer. Sugar..... 25c 7-1 6-16 
Dayton Rubber........ QO50c 7-24 7-9 
pe I eee QO50c 7-24 7-9 
Detroit Alum.&Brass....10c 6-30 6-16 
Dominion Fdry. &Steel. #15¢ 7-2 6-11 
Duquesne Light 
Se Q51%c 7-1 6-15 
ee, & See QO50c 7-1 6-15 
Do 334% pf....... QO46%c 7-1 ~~ 6-15 
Ekco Products........ 37%c 81 7-15 
Elec. Storage Battery..50c 6-30 6-16 
Ely & Walker Dry 
en er ay Gjse .& 1. $82 
Eureka-Williams ...... l5c 6-30 6-19 
Formica Ga... i... Q50c 7-1 6-15 
Gen. American Invest...10c 7-1 6-17 
Do $4.50 pf.....Q$1. 1254 7-1 6-17 
Gen. Controls ........ 6-30 6-15 
Gen. Realty & Util. “Base 6-30 6-19 
General Time ........ QO50c 7-1 6-19 
Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.06% 7-1 6-19 
Giddings & Lewis. dag acer 40c 6-26 6-16 
Goodall Rubber ...... QOlSc 8-15 81 
Wr isnot « Altea « Shomvrect i ElSc 7-1 6-15 
Grayson-Robinson 
OR ce a QO25c¢ 6-30 6-19 
Greenfield Tap & Die.Q50c 6-29 6-19 
Gruen Watch ........ Q25¢ 7-1 6-15 
DW iors wewnss i E20c 7-1 6-15 
Guaranty Trust 
Df ee Coe Q75e¢ 47-15 6-15 
Heinz (H. J.) Co.....Q45¢ 7-10 6-25 
Heller (W. E.) & Co. Q30c 6-30 6-19 
Hoe (R.) & Co.....012%c 7-15 6-30 
DO GA ae deer sse $Q25c¢ 7-15 6-30 


JUNE 17, 1953 





Hidrs 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Houston Natural Gas.Q20c 6-30 6-17 

SRE rere E20c 6-30 6-17 
Houston Oil ......... Q50c 6-30 6-19 
Insurance Co. No. 

WRN BGRD «wo ces Q62 on 7-15 6-30 
Interlake Iron ......... 6-30 6-15 
International Utilities. ae 9-1 813 
Island Creek Coal 

| 5 ees ere Q$1.50 7-1 6-12 
Locke Steel Chain ..... 30c 6-29 6-15 
Louisville Gas & 

ee OR ai en wn 45c 7-15 6-30 
Manhattan Shirt ..... E35c 6-29 6-15 
Marine Midland ...... Ql5e 7-15 6-12 
Morris Plan Amer....... Se $1] 7-3 
Muter Company ..... Ql5c 6-30 6-15 
Nat'l Dept. Stores....Q25c 7-31 7-17 
Nat’l Linen Service 

4.50% pf........ Q$1.12% 7-3 6-19 

i, 2 eee Q$1.25 7-3 6-19 
New Orleans Pub. 

a eee Q56%c 7-1 68 
Nicholson File ....... Q30c 7-1 6-15 
Novadel-Agene ........ 25c 7-1 = 6-15 
N.Y. Honduras Rosario..$1 6-27 6-18 
Pacific Public Service.Q25c 6-29 6-13 
Peninsular Telephone ..40c 10-1 9-10 
Petroleum Corp. ....... 50c 6-23 6-12 
Pierce Governor ...... Q30c 6-29 6-15 
Phoenix Insurance ...Q85c 7-1 6-10 
Polaroid Corp....... Ql2%c 6-24 6-15 
Pratt & Lambert...... Q75c 7-1 6-15 
Providence Gas ....... QO8e 7-1 6-15 
Puget Sound Pulp....Q50c 6-30 6-15 
Reliable Stores ....... Q40c 7-1 6-26 
DE PD kkdedeon deny 12c 7-10 6-26 
Reliance El. Engr. ...Q40c 7-31 7-21 
Roan Antelope Copper..19c - 6-29 6-15 
Royal Typewriter..... 37%c 607-15 6-26 
Russell Industries ...... 25c 4626-30 Ss «6-12 
Safeway Stores 

od SLLELELL TOPOS QO$1 7-1 6-17 

Do 4% pf.....QGL1Z% 7-1 6-17 
St. Lawrence Corp.. *Q50c 7-24 7-3 
Shellmar Products ...050c 7-1 6-15 

Do 4%% pf...... Q56%c 6-30 6-15 
Sheraton Corp. ...... Ise 83 7-3 
Stetson (J. B.) Co.....S$1 7-15 7-1 
2 25c 426-25 6-12 
Stokely-Van Camp 

_ eee Q25« 7-1 6-18 
Sun Chemical ........ QOlSe 7-1 6-20 
Texas & Pacific Ry..0$1.25 6-30 6-23 
Tishman Realty ...... Q35c 6-25 6-15 
Tri-Continental Corp....20c 7-1 6-18 
TwinCityRap.Transit ...40¢c 7-2 6-19 
Ud@gitte Corp. ........ 25c 7-15 7-1 
Un. Merchants&Mfrs..Q25c 6-20 6-10 
U. S. Finishing......... 25c 4606-25 6-19 
United Stock Yards...Q10c 7-15 6-17 
United Stores $4.20 pf..S50c 7-6 6-17 
Victor Chem. Works...25c 6-30 6-19 

Do 3%% pf....... O87%c 6-30 =—6-19 
Western Union Teleg...75c 7-15 6-19 
Woodley Petroleum.Q12%c 6-30 6-15 
Woodward Iron ...... QO50c 6-27 6-15 

BP savay acer tus asics E50c 6-27 6-15 

Stock 
Claude Neon........... 5% 9-30 9-15 
Sheraton Corp.......... 5% 83 7-3 
U. S. Foil A & B..... 45% 8&1 7-15 
Omitted 


Cuban Atlantic Sugar 





Payable in Class B stock. {Reprinted to show 


corrected payment on Class A stock. *Canadian 
currency. E—Extra. Q—Quarterly. S—Semi- 
annual. Bi—Bi-monthly. 








Insurance Company 
of North America 
Philadelphia 


DIVIDEND NO. 289 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a regular dividend of 
6214¢ per share on the $5. Par 
capital stock of the Company, 
payable July 15, 19538 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 30, 
1953. The Transfer Books will 
not be closed. 


J. KENTON EISENBREY 
June 9, 1953 Treasurer 

















THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 
211th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable June 
30, 1953, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 16, 1953. 
Checks will be mailed. 

H. C. ALLAN, 

Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, June 5, 1953. 


REAL ESTATE 

















MONTANA 





SPORTSMAN 
PICTURESQUE MOUNTAIN RETREAT 


Nestled in heart of Gallatin Nat’l Forest, 15 
miles north of Yellowstone Park. 20 acres, placer 
mining claim with leased cabin site on finest 
trout stream in Montana. Two cabins of polished 
logs, hardwood parquet floors, cement founda- 
tion, heatilator built fireplace, inside plumbing, 
hot and cold water, bath, game mountings include 
deer, bear, goat, moose, badger, bob-cat, etc. 
Navajo rugs. Completely furnished, bedding, 
linens, tools and full equipment. Under $15,000. 
If interested contact 


JACK SHAW 
928 Hayes Avenue, Oak Park, Fil. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
TOP OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


For Sale: ‘“‘Contentment’”—a private summer 
home on beautiful First Connecticut Lake. Eleva- 
tion 1600 feet. Center of noted fish and game 
country. Commodious Main lodge; new guest 
house. Both attractively furnished. All modern 
facilities. Private road, dock, shore line. Motor 
boat. Ideal for growing family or retirement 
(or for restful vacations for officers of small 
business or organization). Contact owner: 


F. W. Pennell, 225 Broadway, New York City. 
Tel.: BArclay 7-7700. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Consolidated Gas Elec. Lt. and Power Co. of Baltimore 





Consolidated Natural Gas Company exe 





Incorporated: 1906, Maryland, as a consolidation of two long established 
companies, including a business established in 1816. Office: Lexington 
Building, Lexington and Liberty Streets, Baltimore 3, Maryland. Annual 
enya Fourth Friday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1952): 4%46% preferred, 5,670; 4% preferred, 1,278; common, 25,327. 
pated 


ee! ET et een, eerey y Sr ee $150,815,300 
*Preferred stock 442% cum. ($100 par)..............--2000- 2 
+Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par)...............2e-eeeee 
oe | re arr erry ek: 4, 945, 266 shs 


*Callable at $111 through June 30, 1956, $110 thereafter. {Callable 
at $105. 


Business: Distributes gas and electricity to a population of 
about 1.5 million in Baltimore and surrounding territory; 
steam is also supplied to the central business district. Sup- 
plies electricity to the Pennsylvania Railroad for electrified 
trains. Electricity accounted for 72.9% and gas 25.1% of 


1952 operating revenues; capacity, 755,500 k.w. 
Management: Among the best in the utility industry. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $5.8 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash and special 
Book value of common stock, $19.02 


deposits, $5.9 million. 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Preferred payments regularly since is- 
suance; on common 1910 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s excellent past operating and dividend 
record should be maintained; conversion of gas system from 
manufactured to natural gas should favorably affect results. 


Comment: The preferred stocks are high quality issues; 
common is of good investment grade. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
tEarned per share.. ds 47 $1.82 $1.64 $1.42 $1.52 $1.85 $1.67 $1.79 
tEarned per share.. 47 1.82 1.64 1.50 1.64 1.86 1.69 1.81 
—— SON wacae 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.30 1.40 1.40 
a 29 30% 27% 23% 23% 27% 26% 27% 

: 23% 225 18% 19% 23 24 25% 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1950. On stock at ends of respective years. tOn 
average stock. §Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange March 29, 1950; previously on Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange. 





National Automotive Fibres, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1928, pore. as a consolidation of established businesses. 
Executive office: 19925 Hoover Avenue, Detroit 5, Mich. Annual meet- 
ing: Fourth Friday in April, at Oakland, Calif. ‘Number of stockholders 
(September 30, 1952): 6,569. 


son aoe 
Lon 


CROCCO SOHC eee eee eerseeesees coeeseeesessesesseeesees 


Business: Principally a fabricator of batting and padding, 
seats, backs, cushions, door panels and various other interior 
trim parts for the automotive industry. Also supplies batting 
and padding for furniture makers. Other non-automotive 
products include synthetic rubber, coated cloth, suede and 
vinyl] film. Principal customer, Chrysler Corp.; others include 
Packard, Kaiser-Frazer, Ford, Lincoln, Studebaker. 


Management: Experienced and progressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital March 31, 1953, 
$16.8 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash and equivalent, $5.7 million; 
inventories, $9.8 million. Book value of stock, $26.88 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments, 1937; 1940-43; 1945 to date. 


Outlook: Earnings should remain above the prewar level as 
long as automobile output continues at a high level. But re- 
sults over the longer term will reflect business cycle in- 
fluences. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.. -% 51 $1.29 $2.21 $3.29 $4.43 $4.80 $3.21 
Dividends paid ..... -30 0.60 0.60 1.00 1.60 1.70 2.00 
Sasa eaiableoan a 20% 14 13% 18 23 21% 

OW. nsessanescnaden 9% 10 9% 8% 9% 14% 16% 













Incorporated: 1942, Delaware, to take over five natural gas subsidiaries of 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.) oe in 1885 to 1918. Office: 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, Y. Annual meetings: Third Tuesday 
in May at 100 W. 10th St., Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1952): 59,958. 


rs ge seagcened 


Rare MRNA Ov, gore Sc Sas 3 Eo < Sen csakeedee ss eeeeeane $125,498,371 
Capital wat ons EE MEPL n phen, Ree 683,285 shs 


eas - we 


Business: Subsidiaries produce, purchase and distribute rp, 
natural gas in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio and New 
York, serving an estimated population of 3.8 million. In 19528), : 
revenues were 47% residential and commercial, 32% indus-§ .,, 
trial and 21% wholesale; of industrial sales, 47% were to iron§, ,,, 
and steel and 26.5% to glass industries. In 1952, produced M 
59.1 billion of 400.3 billion cubic feet (14.8%) gas require- 8 
ments. Fir 


Management: Capable and experienced. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, Dir 
1952, $29.2 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $8.4 million; U.S.§. 7 
Gov’ts, $2.0 million; gas in underground storage, $32.9 million. F ~ 
Book value of stock, $65.63 per share. Ou 


Dividend Record: Payments 1943 to date. 


Outlook: Industrial nature of area served imparts cyclical 
characteristics to sales volume and results. Eventual exhaus- 
tion of nearby gas fields points to higher costs, but require- 
ments are well protected by long term contracts for gas 
supplies. = 

Comment: Shares are of medium grade. rnec 

vide 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 195 
Earned per share.... $3.63 $4.62 $4.51 $3.75 $3.59 $5.03 $5.67 $4.19 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 200 2.50 2.50 
Samesbeculaene 45% 60 54% = 51 46% 47% 61% 64% 
Reb dregs Herd yo 42% 40% 387% 38% 4% 45% 52% 





United Dye & Chemical Corp. 





Incorporated: 1916, Delaware; esablished 1798. Office: 374 Main St., 
Belleville 9, N. J. Annual meeting: First Thursday in May at Wil- 
mington, — Number of stockholders (July 10, 1952): Preferred, 544; 
common, é 


Capitalization: 


ge Ee ce Pee eer eer iS Se ore eer 
“Preferred stock 7% cum. ($100 par)........cccccesccccesecs 29,170 shs 
CO SIT ON Dobie 6b Ore we 5s oy Keb been pea bbtatens 150,000 shs 


*Callable at $107.50. 


Business: Through subsidiaries in this country and in qui 
Great Britain, the British West Indies, France, Italy and 
Corsica, manufactures vegetable, coal tar and synthetic dyes 
and extracts used principally in dyeing and painting tex- 
tiles, dyeing of animal hair and jute. Also makes printing 
inks, paper, typewriter ribbons and carbon paper. An English 
subsidiary manufactures pharmaceuticals. 


Management: New management installed 1950. 
Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31,f% 9: 
1952, $804,065; ratio, 5.1-to-1; cash, $138,477; inventories, D 
$518,415. Book value of preferred stock, $117.27 per share. | 


Dividend Record: Preferred dividends 1916-40; irregularly 
through 1947, regularly since except in 1952; arrears $40.25, ® 
June 30,1953. Common payments 1917-24; 1936-38; none since. se 


Outlook: A plan of recapitalization may eventuate at some 
future time and improve the company’s capital structure. 
However, the hazards of operating abroad will probably 
continue to be reflected in an erratic earnings record. 


Comment: Both preferred and common issues are highly 
speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK AF 

Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 rs 
*Earned per share..¢D$0.75 $1.02 $0.32 D$0.67 D$2.27 D$1.08 D$1.16 D$3.11 iio 
rrerrrer ee 16% 10% 9 9% 12% 12% 10% h 
Sshcwbseedewast 9 8% 6 4% 3% 8% 8%  Ss4Be 


*Excludes French subsidiary through 1946 and all but domestic subsidiaries inf, A 
tee Ms wea foreign exchange adjustments, dr. $0.02 in 1947, cr. $0.37 in 1948. &, X. 
cit. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





exas Pacific Coal & Oil Company 


Western Auto Supply Company (Mo.) 





952, $6.7 million; 





Incorporated: 1888, Texas. 
Third Wednesday in April. 
boar 


[eer ey Serer Pere Tree TTT Non 
Capital poo ongi0 Peudiciuveccatcasdevess suse Custereners 1,772,456 chs 


Office: Fort Worth 1, Tex. Annual meeting: 
Number of stockholders: Not reported. 


Business: Produces crude oil, mainly in the Permian Basin 


rea of West Texas and New Mexico, but also in other parts 
f Texas and in Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana and 


klahoma. Produces natural gas, principally in New Mexico 


‘and Texas. Has numerous undeveloped oil and gas leases in 


ese and other states. Crude oil production was 6,849,431 
arrels in 1952. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash, $2.0 million; US. 
ov’ts, $3.5 million. Book value of stock, $21.56 per share. 
Dividend Record: Payments 1895-1928; 1927-28 and 1936 to 
ate. 

Outlook: Company is not a refiner, and thus earnings will 
ontinue to depend largely upon the level of crude oil prices 
lus allowable volume of production. 

Comment: Stock carries the risk characteristic of equities 
f the smaller oil units. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
ears ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
red per share.... $0.99 $1.19 $2.33 $4.21 $3.58 $3.38 $3.85 $3.86 
ividends paid ..... 0.42% 0.50 1.00 71.75 1.75 1.50 1.65 1.65 
BER cewecsccceesss 155% 16% 23% 25 26% 395% 49 46% 
MW «cvebesveobecss 9 10% 10% 10 16% 20% 34% 32% 
*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1948. {Paid 100% in stock. 





nited Engineering & Foundry Company 





Incorporated: 1901, Pennsylvania, as a consolidation of —. oo. 
panies. Office: 948 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Annual m 

Fourth Tuesday in April. Number s stockholders (December 31, 52s: 
Preferred and common, combined, 6,962 


Capitalization: 

Ti TO Gag bien b oc cee nhs cos dctcccek cscs coadenescsasceses None 
*Preferred stock cm a gg errr err 7,323 shs 
Se een ere rere re ce 2,462,238 shs 


*Not callable. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of rolls and rolling mill 
quipment. Also makes other heavy machinery used by the 
on-ferrous industries. A subsidiary produces machinery for 
e rubber, plastics and plywood fields. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
1, 1952, $12.8 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $6.3 million; U. S. 
ov’ts, $298,784; inventories, $26.1 million; billings on uncom- 
leted contracts, $17.5 million. Book value of common stock, 
9.95 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 


‘fon, 1902 to date. 


Outlook: Inasmuch as the company serves the capital 
oods industries, earnings will probably be affected by 
yclical influences from time to time. However, an en- 
enched industry position and management’s know-how 
oint to relatively well sustained operations over the 
hedium term. 


Comment: The common stock is an above-average member 
f the heavy machinery group. 


ARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
ears ended Dee. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
armed per share.. -* . 7$0.49 $1.87 $2.03 $2.28 $2.13 $1.54 $1.51 
ividends paid ..... 0.67 0.67 1.25 1.25 1.33 1.17 $1.00 
SOR viccmaecewvales he 17% 14% 155 14% 17% 20% 18 

PY vccccecceseteace 11% 11% 11 12% 11% 13 15% 14% 


*Adjusted for 200% stock dividend in 1952. 
aid 200% stock dividend. 


UNE 17, 1953 


7Excludes $0.19 non-recurring items. 











Incorporated: 1914, Missouri. Office: 2107 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, 
Missouri. Annual meeting we a in March. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1952) : 4,337 


step a ood 
Bt I hace cade cde cosa’ dec de'v sn ob da'en dst de Benes *$12.000,000 
Capital” — ugie ES Se eae ere $751,368 shs 





*Note payable. 


7143,500 shares held by Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., December 
31, 1950. 


Business: Operates a chain of 276 retail stores in thirty 
states east of the Rocky Mountains; there are also 2,750 
independent stores operating under the company’s “Asso- 
ciate Store Plan.” In addition to auto supplies and acces- 
sories, handles sporting goods, hardware, and electric 
= In 1952, net sales were 49.5% retail, 50.5% whole- 
sale. 


Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $48.7 million; ratio, 4.1-to-1; cash, $8.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $2.6 million; inventories, $32.8 million. Book value of 
stock, $57.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928 to date. 

Outlook: Consistent uptrend in sales volume reflects ex- 
pansion of outlets and progressive policies, but rising costs 
and competitive pricing have steadily narrowed unit profit 
margins, adversely affecting over-all profits. 


Comment: Shares are suitable for a businessman’s port- 
folio. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $3.62 $10.04 $5.60 $7.65 $5.00 $9.11 $7.43 $6.81 
Dividends paid ..... 2 25 5.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.50 4.00 3.75 
High ccccccccccccce 90% 75 46% 41% 51% 54 56% 
LOW  ceccccccccccccs 32% 57 38 34% 32% 37% 40% 46% 





Note: In three months to March 31, 1953, earned $0.77 vs. $0.26 in like 1952 period. 





The White Motor Company 





Incorporated: 1915, Ohio; established 1906. Office: 842 E. 79th St., Cleve- 


land 1, Ohio. Annual meeting: Last Saturday in April. Number of 
stockholders (January 26, 1953): 7,880. 

Capitalization: 

MY SUIS Os hn hn eadd ba bade s det ccc ce sedesdecadestbecsces $16,418,411 


OE ES SE ee penn err 779,633 shs 
*Includes $15,960,360 notes payable. 


Business: One of the leading manufacturers of gasoline 
and diesel-powered trucks, buses and specialized vehicles in 
wide ranges of sizes and types. About 50% of sales are 
through factory branches; repair and replacement business 
is important. Has a subsidiary in Canada. Trucks and 
buses sold in 1952 totaled 10,858 vs. 18,050 in 1951. 

Management: Under capable leadership. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $51.7 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash, $7.8 million; inven- 
tories, $42.6 million. Book value of stock, $63.75 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1916-1932 and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Operations are subject to cyclical changes in 
demand for commercial vehicles and buses. But company 
occupies a strong trade position, notably in heavy-duty 
trucks which represent the most important segment of its 
business. 


Comment: Stock is an average business cycle issue. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. as $2.87 $7.95 $4.98 $1.41 $6.14 $5.83 $4.44 
Dividends paid ..... *125 #150 145 1.15 160 225 *2.50 
Gee isos cdevacer 44 29% 2% 16% 28% 31% 29% 
Wy ocean kwasdcactes 26% 21% 19% 138% 12% 15% 25% 25 


*Also paid 10% in stock 1946 and 4% in 1952. 
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Peet - BOOKLETS 





Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any o 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 























“, 
** 






Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 


address. 










Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Key Man in a Business—Booklet describes pos- 
sible effects of the death of a key man upon 
the future of a business. , 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries—a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineer. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in 30 
seconds. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 131 Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the wonder-working 
features of the new electric typewriter. 


Associate Membership—The American Stock 
Exchange leaflet discusses eligibility, cost and 
capital requirements and outlines the com- 
mission benefits available. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Attorney's Investment Letter—Designed par- 
ticularly for attorneys to better equip them 
to advise their clients on investment problems. 
Reviews the formula plan of investment for 
trust accounts, advantages and disadvantages 
of discount tax exempt bonds, stocks whose 
dividends are partially or completely tax ex- 
empt, etc. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Com- 
position—A highly interesting brochure de- 
signed to assist in transforming printing 
requirements to typewriter composition. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities.” 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings: list ot 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 
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*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


New York Central Railroad....... 
American Telephone & Telegraph. 
American Power & Light 
ee a ee eee 
Radio COrporatiot <. és escccnernss 
Pepsi-Cola Company 

Pennsylvania Railroad 
Packard Motor Gar. «oss ss+«000% 
International Telephone & Telegra 


ee 





St. Regis Paper 
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The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended June 9, 1953 


Shares 

Traded 
134,400 
74,200 
70,900 
68,900 
57,500 
54,200 
53,100 
51,600 
49,900 
48 500 











sian —— READ LEFT. SCALE | | Adjusted for Seasonal Variation READ RIGHT SCALE = | 
240 f INDEX OF = 260 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION f. 
220 \ Federal Reserve Board - 25098 Sunray 
200 YY 240 
180 \ =, 230 
= Ww ) 
160 MQ v 22098 © “mshi 
ne 1953 - M 
120 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 193 JF MAM J J 
Sunsh 
; ; _— 195 1952 
Trade Indicators a aos sae 
Thlectrical Outwut COW)... so sccdadcesecs 8,012 7,960 8,096 7,00 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 100.3 100.3 99.9 12 Super 
Prerent Gise RS. oes oi oiccxcandensd ss 769,618 786,755 +790,000 684,24 
co 1953 ’ 1952 
May 20 May 27 June 3 June 5 
(Net Leite; ....2.<2..-.: Federal pe $39,685 $39,541 $39,439 — $35, 00g SuP™ 
{Commercial Loans ....... Reserve |.... 22,965 22,836 22,690 20,590 Af 
{Total Brokers’ Loans..... Members y se 2,414 2,348 2,326 2551 N 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities.... 94 catia 28,822 28,775 29,144 32,35 
{Demand Deposits........ Cities J.. 53,084 53,889 53,708 53,214 
{Brokers Loans (New York City)............. 1,253 1,214 1,202 1,558 Suth 
TMoney in Cercwlatiit coo cccisccscdvcanc venice 29,795 29,825 29,980 28,84 (A 
$000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. J 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange Swe 
Closing Dow-Jones r - —_— = —. (A 
Averages: June 3 June 4 June 5 June 6 June 8 June 9 High Low d 
30 Industrials. 269.60 267.63 268.32 | 267.91 263.39 293.79 263.3 
20 Railroads .. 103.84 102.58 103.28 Exchange 103.06 99.58 112.21 99.59 Swit 
15 Utilities ... 50.19 49.67 49.40 Closed 49.24 48.44 53.88 48.4 
65 Stocks 105.80 104.80 105.06 | 104.84 102.53 113.96 1023) 
—— - 19853 — Syh 
Details of Stock Trading: June 3 June 4 June 5 June 6 June 8 June! 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,050 1,400 1,160 | 1,000 2,20 
NE ee ern 1,079 1,145 1,117 | 1,087 12 
Number of Advances............ 403 164 407 | 281 7m Syn 
Number of Declines............. 372 758 393 Exchange 485 1,000 
Number Unchanged ............ 304 223 317 Closed 321 14 
OW BE ok ce cdeeenrcsaeccane 5 5 4 3 I tal 
NN a un sks bedi Sireeretats 94 231 168 | 137 4) 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 93.79 93.69 93.66 | 93.68 93. ” 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,330 $3,930 $3,570 | $2,570 $480 
i 1953 eee eee 
*Average Bond Yields: May 6 Mayi13 May 20 May 27 June 3 High Low Te 
| a eennernenanm Fy: 3.222% 3.338% 3.310% 3.338% 3.381% 3.381% 3.002% 
SESS ee el ae 3.614 3.616 3.602 3.599 3.648 3.648 3.325 
ee eee ee 3.856 3.861 3.869 3.874 3.908 3.908 3.543 . 
*Common Stock Yields: . 
50 Industrials ...... 5.76 5.84 5.82 5.89 5.98 5.98 5.46 
20 Railroads ........ 5.98 6.08 5.80 5.93 6.09 6.12 5.43 
DO Utes... kn. sss 5.37 5.40 5.37 5.37 5.50 5.50 5.04 .@ Ts 
i 5.72 5.79 5.75 5.82 5.92 5.92 5.41 








T 












* deeay Net 
‘aan hak. eee 

23% 22% — ie tT 
155 154% — 

2 3 2% — l 
6014 5914 —l ’ 
24% 22% —153 
13% 13 —h 
20% 20 a a A 

5% 5 — 
1734 17% — i 
21% 19% —2 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 





This is Part 53 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 

70 New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 

60 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
SGESumragy OW .....ccsccerccscee High ......... 2% 6 73% 9% 14 123% 15% 1134 17% 24% 24% 
40  chanrdinde 1% 4% 5% 5% 7% 7% 9% 9 10% 1714 1814 
: Earnings ..... $0.37 $6.08 $0.49 $0.54 $0.78 $1.81 $2.78 $1.77 $2.13 $2.23 $2.30 
30 Dividends .... 0.10 0.20 v.20 0.20 0.30 0.50 0.65 1.00 1.00 3.35 1.50 
20M Sonshine Biscuits ........... eer 1914 31 44 74 90 pare seas tees ew sina , 
10 At , OE é; napabuas 15 18% 28 40% 70% aes vee ae pes sale ines 
: ter 2-for-1 split SEN: casacsack Sates oust wees adua 56%4 45% 43 60% 63% 67% 70% 
00 March, 1946).............. BOE saxcawenis lial Son Fone: poe 4214 32% 34% 36% 49 56 63 
| Earnings ..... $1.99 $2.16 $2.89 $2.58 $6.23 $6.02 $6.78 $7.67 $7.24 $6.06 $5.71 

Dividends .... 0.62 0.62 0.87 1.12 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 4.00 
52 | Svashine Mining.............. RS ivi came 5% 7% 10% 23% 24 13% 11% 12% 117 15 11% 
—_ Low ...... eas 3% 3% 5% 10 10% 8% 9 7% 8% 10 8% 
| Earnings ..... $0.69 $0.65 $0.61 $0.54 $0.35 $0.69 $0.80 $0.53 $1.12 $0.94 $0.82 

00 Dividends .... 0.55 0.45 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.60 0.60 0.75 0.80 0.8 
. Siperior Oil (California)....High ......... 50% 82 84% 137 160 160 235 227 370 570 570 
« eee 26 58% 6614 79 102. 101% — 140 127 195 355 494) 

Earnings ..... i$10.67  i$10.05 i$8.33 i$11.75 i$4.36 i$11.51 —i$35.26 i$17.26 i$16.38  i$31.43 i$28.13 
4 Dividends .... + 0.50 1.50 None None 0.50 2.00 3.00 1.00 3.00 4.00 2.06 

00 Supe GOO oicinseciseccad reer oi 16% 32% 26 40 55 pa 
"39 P BANE: stecénsese 9% 14% 195 25 36 warns eee aad wae eee eee 
(After 2-for-1 split SY Sdticivden ins ukia mip im 23 24% 19% 14% 17% 24% 27% 
51 November, 1946).......... DT saiaeuaxe pe cos liad es 19% 13 13% 8% 9% 161% 19 
35 Earnings ..... $1.93 $2.47 $1.56 $1.24 $3.50 $3.98 $3.44 D$2.40 $4.20 $5.37 $2.87 
14 Dividends .... None 0.45 0.60 0.60 0.60 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.50 2.00 p1.00 
53m Sutherland Paper............. ND soc isces 26 33 34 42%4 55% 47 444 41% 45% 5534 
84 MM cidéecccsas 17% 26% 29 31 38 36 31 30% 35 43% Pere 

(After 2-for-1 split BM caccscece ea ay See pond eee ee o> Sen ene 28% 261% 
Se Dc adacasvaceecs BO. 2400s a woes ee ere eer sates eee Mey ay res 22 2234 
Earnings ..... $1.28 $1.42 $1.23 $1.08 $2.34 $3.43 $3.01 $2.31 $3.83 $2.95 $2.74 
Dividends .... 0.62% 0.62% 0.67% 0.67% 0.87% 1.85 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.30 1.50 

Sweets Co. of America...... I ricichin 4 12% 2056 aff 76 aed ‘canis abe aaa er 
OS eee ot 4% J 41 neue Rane rr oeee rece on 
(After 3-for-1 split High ...... <a ama Piso 21 «214 = 16% 11 13 13Qq—i(i«éd24 HK 
ow August, 1946)............. Low ..... Rien 2 wa auras alan seen 13% 14% 8% 7% 9% 10% 10% 
34 Earnings ..... $0.51 $0.67 $0.75 $0.68 $2.70 $3.02 $3.05 $2.55 $2.69 $1.88 $2.70 
03 Dividends .... None 0.08 0.17 0.17 0.25 0.85 1.25 0.75 1.25 0.75 1.00 

“ie Swift & Company............ RS ccinsiciun 25 27% 33 39% 41% 37% 36% 36% 40% 40 35% 
pe SMP ncatsseens 20 22% 27% 30% 31-3058 28% 27% (33% 32 30% 
25 Earnings ..... $2.87 $2.94 =k $2.64 = k$2.08 = k$2.77 $3.77 $3.02 k$3.52 k$2.73 k$2.04 k$3.66 

Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.10 2.60 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.00 
wig Sylvania Electric Products...High ......... 25% 35% 33% 4314 41 2214 26 24% 26% 39 41% 

e eee ain 15% 22 - 26% 29 19% 18% 17% 17% 18% 23% 32%4 
200 Earnings ..... $1.76 $1.79 $2.04 $2.05 $1.97 $2.10 $2.84 $1.83 $5.37 $4.19 $3.05 
Hy Dividends .... 2.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.40 1.40 1.40 2.00 2.00 2.00 

7m Symington-Gould ............ OE iciicesses 5% 8% 8 1334 16% 10% 734 6% 10% 10% 7% 
On TT stionans 3 4% 5% 7% 7% 55% 434 354 Si 6% 5% 
9 Earnings ..... $0.60 $0.53 $0.55 $0.74 $0.31 $0.15 $0.28 $0.66 $1.16 $0.89 $0.84 

Dividends .... 0.60 0.50 None 0.50 None 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.50 0.50 
an Talcott (James) Inc........... High ...... eee 5% 8% 8% 14 19% 14 11% 12% 15 14 1554 
/ BE caxsnssas ‘ 5% 7 7%, 11% 10 9% 9% 11% 12% 13% 

Earnings ..... $1.85 $1.04 $0.71 $0.82 $1.71 $1.63 $1.90 $1.80 $2.36 $2.07 $2.22 
y Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.85 0.85 0.95 0.95 £1.00 1.00 1.00 
“if TelAutograph Corp........... SR. csstsde 4 5% 8% 13% 13 7 5 6% 73 6% 9% 
ai george 1% 3 414 7% 6% 37% 344 2% As: 4% 4% 
Earnings ..... $0.64 $0.76 $0.75 $0.78 $0.57 $0.82 $0.89 $0.84 $0.81 $0.77 $1.09 
7 Dividends .... None None 0.10 0.30 0.30 None None None None None None 
Tennessee Corp..........+- — eee 9 13 12% 19% 25% 20 V; 
70, A % 19% 18 25% 40 46% 
: Seems 2s: ie $72 $e $e $89 $308 $336 Oey: 9 2 AY 
arr tees , . : Y 3.76 3.26 4. .24 $4.37 
2 Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.70 $390 355 $935 2.30 
Texas and Pacific Ry........ High ......... 24% 28% 35 55% 65 58% 65% 48 85 103% 135 
Low oosssoss: $20. 7% sine z % «i038 ae oie 4534 36 44-76% 86 
art sande 7 : ; t 11.03 $15.06 9.73 18.23 18.90 $27.02 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.50 4.00 4.00 4.00 00 : 5.00 . 6.00 7.00 
Texas Company........ —ee Cee 41% 53% 50% 62 68% 68% 67 65% 82% 100% 
| ae 30 41% 44 48 52 y} ; 
(After 2-for-1 split High ......00- ere ines ; es , ie P by vie : 7 ae 7 pets 602% 
April, 1951) ES emery a ea oe ae sed ee ts Feet ee 44% 505% 
arnings ..... x $2.42 $2.30 $3.16 $3.95 $6.01 $4.81 $5.41 $6.50 $6.59 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.50 $1.50 1.37% 3.25 3.05 3.00 
3 Texas Gulf Producing........ High ......00 3% 6 $34 10% 18 24 25% 18% 24% 30% 37 
Lew ...s. ‘ 2 3 4 .6% 9% 10% 15% 11% 15% 2314. 273% 
et Earnings ... $0.46 $0.47 $0.61 $0.66 $1.18 $2.30 $3.72 $3.13 $2.75 $2.85 $2.88 
ne Dividends .... 0.20 0.20 0.25 0.30 0.35 0.70 1.00 $1.00 1.25 1.40 1.40 
4M Texas Gulf Sulphur High 37% 41% 

‘mm texas Guif Sulphur..........Fiign .....- eee A, 37% 51% 60% 58% 71% 7013 971 119 116% 
hy LOW .-ccceceee 33% 3234 36H 36% 46% 47 8 6594 90% 100% 
rf Earnings ..... $2. 39 $2.07 $2.51 $2.60 $3.97 $5.64 $7.25 $7. is $7.75 $7.62 $7.52 

Dividends .... 2.25 2.25 2.50 2.50 3.00 4.50 5.00 5.00 5.50 5.50 7.00 
154 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil..... BI. cicccces 8% 18 24 31% 32% 47 56 

“| BM svwasassed 5 8% 14% 18% 21 310 0 per pecan 

vA (After 2-for-1 split High cove eeee eoee sees 
1) p> hy —° Spel ~~ Ane secece eoes coe cece cece oes eee 2 be 096 “ 4674 

[Lz S.C eee ‘sathenegen ey 2 send see Mei oe a saad ii 347 32% 
\ Earnings ...+. $0.48 $0.74 $1.27 $0.99 $1.19 $2.33 $4.21 r 20% , Ys 
of Dividends .... 0.25 0.30 0.37% 0.42% 0.50 1.00 1.75 $5 $330 $133 $63 


i—12 months to August 31. k-—12 months to October 31. p—Also paid stock, D—Deficit. 


Printed » > J. O'BRIEN, Inc. 
New York ae 














A big difference? Sure... but 





Compare THE MODERN CAR with the 
rustic runabout of 1910. 

Compare their horsepower, speed, ac- 
celeration, fuel consumption. What makes 
the modern car so much better? What 
makes it so much more powerful, so much 
faster, able to stand up better under all 
conditions? 


Petroleum ! 


New lubricants reduce engine wear as 
much as 40 percent...allow quick easy 
starts and miles of safe driving in all kinds 


CITIES (Q) SERVICE 


Quality Petroleum Products 


of weather. Two gallons of today’s gaso- 
line do the work that three gallons did in 
1925 ... are actually worth more by 50 
percent in performance and economy. Yet 
gasoline costs no more now than it did 
then...only the taxes are higher. 


Cities Service is proud of the part it 
has played in developing more than 400 
quality petroleum products during the 
last 80 years... products that serve the 
individual, his home, his farm, his factory 
...and the nation. 









